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DISTINGUISHED and cynical ob- 

server of current events remarked the 

other day that at no previous moment in 
human history had there been so much activity 
and so little achievement in the literary world. 
We do not propose on this occasion to discuss the 
implications of his remark, beyond suggesting that 
his verdict on what he saw was quite probably 
correct, but that equally probably his opinion was 
arrived at through not knowing where to look to 
see something else. We suspect that there are 
quite a number of other people, bemused by the 
loud cries of popular critics and over-enthusiastic 
publishers, who would endorse his opinion; we 
suspect further that they are victims of the same 
error. It is, in brief, beyond the ability of anyone 
who does not devote his whole time to the task to 
know precisely what zs happening in the literary 
world to-day, and only to one person in a thousand 
is given the requisite time to do so. For the other 
nine hundred and ninety-nine (or rather for those 
of them who are not content indefinitely to share 
the distinguished cynic’s bewilderment) there is 
the alternative of relying on the literary pages of 
THE SPECTATOR. In the adjoining column 
is given a list of writers who have contributed to 
our literary pages during the first half of 1934. 
We believe that their names alone will be enough 
to substantiate our contention that our literary 
pages have an authority and distinction which are 
to-day unrivalled among English periodicals. 
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The Seed Cake and the 


Love 


Lady 


by Graham Greene 


ale history of fiction, from 
the time of Richard Greene to the time 
of George Moore, records innumerable 
evasions of contemporary life, attempts 
to reach a state of exalted fancy by 
combining the evocative powers of ro- 
mantic poetry with the excitements of 
fabulous . narrative. But the main 
tradition of fiction has never been 
affected. Landor and Pater affected it 
no more than Greene or Lyly. There 
have been no revolutions in the history 
of the novel, only technical discoveries 
with the object of making more perfect 
the illusion of life. ‘Catching the very 
note and trick,’ Henry James wrote, 
‘the strange irregular rhythm of life, 
that is the attempt whose strenuous 
force keeps Fiction upon her feet.’ 


This is the sentence I would oppose 
to the point of view developed by Mr. 
Charles Morgan last month in Life and 
Letters. It is a golden sentence for all 
who try to follow some middle course 
between, let me say, the extreme 
aestheticism of Landor and the extreme 
social preoccupations of the latest 
Russian novelist. For James does not 
claim that only in so far as it catches 
the rhythm of life is fiction valuable. 
His claim is more moderate, it is a 
technical claim. The consciousness of 
one’s time is the shaping and restraining 
element in creation. It is like the 
pressure of the air upon the body. 

I am not competent to swap uni- 
versals with Mr. Morgan. I have no 
clear conception of what is meant by 
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Truth and Beauty, and his essay does 
little to enlighten me. In reply to those 
who demand a degree of social con- 
sciousness in the novel, he states that 
‘there is no way to attack the infinite 
complexity of this moral and aesthetic 
problem except at its philosophic root’. 
This seems to me to be his initial 
fallacy; the attitude of his opponents 
to what Mr. Morgan calls ‘pure story 
telling’ is not a moral one; the problem 
isa technical and psychological one and 
should be attacked on technical and 
psychological grounds. Mr. Morgan’s 
philosophy takes us nowhere. When 
he writes that what excites the spectator 
of a Greek statue is not erotic stimulus, 
sentimental or religious association, or 
an apprehension of the artist’s technical 
mastery, that he is excited because the 
statue is a means of communication 
between him and the universal Beauty, 
he is really saying no more than that 
the spectator is excited because the 
statue is beautiful. ‘And so we go 
round the prickly pear . Hes is 
using terms which, however adequate 
as personal and private interpretation 
are inadequate as public explanation. 

In the discussion of any art it is 
better to exclude the word beauty. 
It does not describe. It is a quality not 
of the object but of the spectator’s 
emotion. When I say that such and 
such a statue is beautiful, I only mean 
that it has aroused in me a particular 
emotional feeling. It is more valuable 
for the critic to analyse the technical 
quality of the statue than the subjective 
response of the spectator which will 
vary with his mood. So it seems to me 


to be valueless for Mr. Morgan to 
distinguish as he does between writers 
who, as he puts it, ‘have power to 
communicate the universals’ and those 
who have not. Those who have this 
vague numinous quality he calls aesthe- 
tic novelists. According to him neither 
Apuleius nor Fielding wrote a complete 
aesthetic novel, though in the interlude 
of Cupid and Psyche Apuleius com- 
municated ‘the universals’ to Mr. 
Morgan. But what answer has Mr. 
Morgan, except perhaps a superior 
derision, when I reply that to me the 
interlude of Psyche is no more than a 
pretty, empty fable? Mr. Morgan’s 
response to this love story may be 
the same as mine to the more realistic 
first encounter of Apuleius with Fotis. 
‘And I spake unto Fotis merrily and 
sayd, O Fotis how trimmely you can 
stirre the pot, and how finely, with 
shaking your buttockes, you can make 
pottage.’ The subjective response by 
itself is hopelessly unreliable as criticism. 

The danger to the novelist is that he 
should write with his mind on the 
subjective response of his readers in- 
stead of being concerned only to 
express his idea with the greatest 
accuracy and the greatest economy; it 
leads to a style in the sense that Pater 
and Landor had a style, a style which 
is too often only stylish. The aesthetic 
novelist comes to treat his reader as the 
lion tamer treats his performing lions. 
Watch the imagination take wing at 
the word of command. ‘Beauty’, ‘dusk’, 
‘weary — there was a competition the 
other day for the most beautiful word 
in the English language, that is to say, 
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words to which the imagination is 
supposed to react immediately without 
effort from the writer. ‘Dusk’, ‘weary’, 
and the jaded lions leap, and one 
wonders what ancient memory of red 
hot irons spurs the words home. 

One can well understand the atti- 
tude towards contemporary life of the 
aesthetic novelist. The jewelled phrase, 
the numinous word, have a certain 
shorthand significance in conveying an 
emotion, but they have not the exacti- 
tude to convey an accurate picture. 
A novelist’s technique is always in part 
a method of avoiding what he finds 
impossible. So when Greene wrote: 
‘Can the flaxe resist the force of the 
fire? Can a lover withstand the brunt 
of beautie? Freeze, if he stand by the 
flame: pervert the lawes of nature, or 
eschew that which is framed by the 
fates, or flie from the force of fancie? 
No, for who so escapeth the deadlie 
dartes of Cupid, shall be scorched with 
his fire, and she that with the dew of 
chastitie quencheth this flame, shall 
be overtaken with his wings, so that to 
seeke by flight to eschew affection is 
foolishlie to enterprise that which can 
never be .atchieved’: one may say that 
his use of evocative words (and _ his 
style seems only fresher to us than 
Landor’s or Pater’s because the parti- 
cular evocative words have gone out of 
use in that connexion, while Pater’s 
and Landor’s remain), his use of flax 
and fire, freeze and flame, fates and 
fancy and darts of Cupid arises partly 
from his conscious inability to express 
plain mundane passion as Nash, for 
example, could express it: ‘Not a 


Greene 


little was I delighted with this unex- 
pected love storie, especially from a 
mouth out of which was naught wont 
to march but sterne precepts of gravitie 
and modestie. I sweare unto you I 
thought his companie the better by a 
thousand crownes, because he had 
discarded those nice tearmes of chas- 
titie and continencie. Now I beseach 
God love me so well as I love a plaine 
dealing man, earth is earth, flesh is 
flesh, earth wil to earth, and flesh unto 
flesh, fraile earth, fraile flesh, who can 
keepe you from the worke of your 
creation?’ It is equally true of course 
that Nash’s style is in part an inability 
to write aesthetically as Greene wrote, 
but if we bear in mind that both styles 
are a confession of limitations, we shall 
be less tempted to admire the art of 
one as higher than the art of the other 
merely because it deals directly with 
what Mr. Morgan, following certain 
philosophers, calls universals. 

To the unprejudiced observer in- 
deed a technical point will emerge 
which may heighten his suspicion of the 
aesthetic school of novelists. Greene’s 
trick of alliteration is only a more 
obvious version of Pater’s and Landors’ 
tricks of alliteration: the object is 
verbal music, and the object of this 
particular kind of verbal music can 
only be hypnosis; it is quite uncon- 
nected with subject. I distrust those 
writers who lend, in Mr. Morgan’s 
phrase, ‘wings to the imagination’, only 
after first putting the mind asleep. 
But Nash’s technical trick, his dupli- 
cations, reinforce his meaning. His 
words couple like men and women. 
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The attempt to catch the very note and 
trick of life has kept his diction upon 
its feet. Music the passage has, but not 
hypnotic music, and hypnotic music 
seems almost inseparable from the 
aims of the ‘pure story teller’, the writer 
without social consciousness. 


II 


Let me quote two passages in sup- 
port of my case. For convenience of 
comparison I have chosen from the start 
of this essay to quote passages with a 
common theme (passages which in the 
case of the aesthetic writers are in- 
tended to express the universal, Beauty, 
in one of its manifestations). 

‘Dost think of me differently now? 
Not so differently, Héloise, that I have 
forgotten thy soul. But can we think 
of the soul and body at the same time? 
When thou comest to me, the lamp 
held high, to learn all the sports of love 
from me, thou wilt not think of my 
soul — not then ~ but of thy pleasure, 
as I shall think of mine. Yét let it not 
be said that the soul and the intellect 
of the woman is forgotten by the man, 
though he cannot love body and soul 
at the same time. Each is loved in 
turn; without love of the body the love 
of the soul is a poor thing without 
purpose when the twain are side by side 
on a couch, nor valid even when thou 
sittest apart from me in a window seat; 
for we cannot think in the presence of 
the loved one, and still less can we 
dream; we prepare whilst on the couch 
or in the window seat for the hours that 
are to come when our love lady is 


not by us.’ (George Moore. Héloise 
and Abelard). 

‘the sun shines for you he said the 
day we were lying among the rhodo- 
dendrons on Howth head in the grey 
tweed suit and his straw hat the day 
I got him to propose to me yes first 
I gave him the bit of seedcake out of 
my mouth and it was leapyear like 
now yes 16 years ago my God after 
that long kiss I near lost my breath 
yes he said I was a flower of the 
mountain yes so we are flowers all 
a womans body yes that was one true 
thing he said in his life and the sun 
shines for you to-day yes that was why 
I like him because I saw he understood 
or felt what a woman is and I knew 
I could always get round him and I 
gave him all the pleasure I could lead- 
ing him on till he asked me to say yes 
and I wouldnt answer first only 
looked out over the sea and the sky 
I was thinking of so many things he 
didnt know of Mulvey and Mr. 
Stanhope and Hester and father and 
old captain Groves and the sailors 
playing all birds fly and I say stoop and 
washing up dishes they called it on the 
pier and the sentry in front of the 
governors house with the thing round 
his white helmet half roasted and the 
Spanish girls laughing in their shawls 
and their tall combs and the auctions 
in the morning... and the wine 
shops half open at night and the 
castanets and the night we missed the 
boat at Algeciras the watchman going 
about serene with his lamp and O that 
awful deepdown torrent O and the sea 
the sea crimson sometimes like fire and 
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the glorious sunsets and the figtrees in 
the Alameda gardens yes and all the 
queer little streets and pink and blue 
and yellow houses and the rosegardens 
and the jessamine and geraniums and 
cactuses and Gibraltar as a girl where 
I was a Flower of the mountain yes 
when I put the rose in my hair like the 
Andalusian girls used or shall I wear a 
red yes and how he kissed me under the 
Moorish wall and I thought well as 
well him as another and then I asked 
him with my eyes to ask again yes and 
then he asked me would I yes to say yes 
my mountain flower and first I put my 
arms around him yes and drew him 
down to me so he could feel my 
breasts all perfume yes and his heart 
was going like mad and yes I said yes 
I will Yes.’ (James Joyce, Ulysses). 
It is really a war between the seed- 
cake and the love lady. As far as the 
mere music of the two passages is 
concerned, one notices the same differ- 
ence as between Greene and Nash. 
The music of George Moore’s prose is 
hypnotic, it has no relation to subject, 
it does not vary with the subject; it was 
his deliberate intention to preserve an 
even texture of prose throughout a 
book, ‘the strange irregular rhythm of 
life’ was consciously avoided. But the 
rhythm of Mr. Joyce’s prose ‘savours’, 
as Hazlitt wrote of Burke’s, ‘of the 
texture of what he describes, and his 
pen slides or drags over the ground of 
his subject, like the painter’s pencil.’ 
George Moore, who began as a 
realistic novelist, never, perhaps, until 
his last completed novel, quite ceased 
to be conditioned by contemporary 


life. It is as a model for other writers 
who do not possess his shrewd salacious 
mind that he is to be criticized, for he 
leads them into an easy tapestry land 
of creation, inhabited by abstractions 
and not characters. One cannot fail 
to notice that the two models on whom 
the aesthetic novelist generally bases 
his style are Moore and the translators 
of the Bible. The prose of the New 
Testament has a curious fascination for 
writers who want to by-pass their own 
times and arrive quickly at Truth and 
Beauty, curious because the fascination 
has nothing to do with the matter of 
the New Testament; they steal from 
it a poetic dignity while dropping the 
reason for the dignity. They have only 
to use certain rather archaic words, set 
to a simple New Testament rhythm, 
and the reader’s associations do the 
rest. It is the lion tamer’s trick again. 

For it is not usually the man with 
a belief in traditional Christianity who 
juggles with universals; he is generally 
to be found on the side of the seed cake 
and old captain Groves. In the mind 
of one who believes in a personal God 
rather than in Truth and Beauty, the 
sponge of vinegar has its place with the 
seed cake. Indeed the real perils of a 
prose divorced from the social con- 
sciousness, from the note and trick of 
life, can best be seen, not by studying 
all the minor followers of Moore and 
Pater, but by comparing the style say 
of Mrs. Eddy with that of the religious 
leaders of a traditional Church. For 
this question is really wider than the 
limits of fiction; I can imagine no 
prose, critical, religious or philosophical, 
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which does not suffer by its divorce 
from the social consciousness. Com- 
pare this passage with its abstractions 
and universals, what Hazlitt called 
‘tall phantoms of words’, with a 
roughly parallel passage from Lancelot 
Andrewes. 

‘The wakeful shepherd beholds the 
first faint morning beams, ere cometh 
the full radiance of a risen day. So 
shone the pale star to the prophet- 
shepherds; yet it traversed the night, 
and came where, in cradled obscurity, 
lay the Bethlehem babe, the human 
herald of Christ, Truth, who would 
make plain to benighted understanding 
the way of salvation through Christ 
Jesus, till across a night of error should 
dawn the morning beams and shine 
the guiding star of being. The Wise- 
men were led to behold and to follow 
this daystar of divine Science, lighting 
the way to eternal harmony.’ (Mary 
Baker Eddy). 

‘This name Saviour is so great as 
no one word can express the force of 
it.” But we are not so much to regard 
the ecce how great it is, as gaudium what 
joy is in it; that is the point we are to 
speak to. And for that, men may talk 
what they will, but sure there is no joy 
in the world to the joy of a man saved; 
no joy so great, no news so welcome, as 
to one ready to perish, in case of a lost 
man, to hear of one that will save him. 
In danger of perishing by sickness, to 
hear of one will make him well again; 
by sentence of the law, of one with a 
pardon to save his life; by enemies, of 
one that will rescue and set him in 
safety. Tell any of these, assure them 


but of a Saviour, it is the best news he 
ever heard in his life. There is joy in 
the name of a Saviour. And even this 
way, this Child is a Saviour too.’ 
(Lancelot Andrewes). 

It may be objected that this is simply 
to compare a bad writer with a good 
writer, but in my view the badness of 
Mrs. Eddy’s style was due principally to 
its divorce from life. One must seek the 
cause of a bad style just as much as one 
seeks the cause of a good. No one is 
born a bad writer. It is not enough to 
say that Mrs. Eddy was illiterate; the 
illiterate have often been excellent 
writers. She had sincerity, a strong 
motive to write, and her loose abstract 
rhetorical prose might have been con- 
ditioned by the consciousness of her 
time into exactitude. 

Take for further example these two 


- passages. Anthony Sparrow was not an 


important writer, but his attempt to 
catch ‘the trick of life’ has saved him 
from the pale abstractions of Mrs. 
Eddy. 

“The priest meeting the corps at the 
church stile, shall go before it to the 
grave, saying or singing, IJ am _ the 
resurrection and the life. This, in triumph 
over death, O death where is thy sting? 
O grave where is thy victory? ... And 
this is Christian-like, whereas if we be 
sad and dejected as men without hope, 
mortem Christi, qua mors superata est, 
calumniamur; and heathens and atheists 
will deride us, saying, how can these 
contemn death, that cannot patiently 
behold a dead friend? talk what you 
will of the Resurrection, when you are 
out of passion, it is no great matter, 
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nor perswades much; but shew me a 
man in passion of grief for the loss of 
his friend, playing the philosopher, and 
triumphantly singing to God for his 
happy deliverance, and I will beleeve 
the Resurrection.’ 

‘Who shall say that man is alive 
to-day, but may be dead to-morrow? 
What has touched Life, God, to such 
strange issues? Here theories cease, 
and Science unveils the mystery and 
solves the problem of man. Error 
bites the heel of truth, but cannot kill 
truth. Truth bruises the heel of error — 
destroys error. Spirituality lays open 
siege to materialism.’ 

I may seem to have come a long 
way from the subject of pure story 
telling, from the aesthetic novel, but 
if one turns back to the quotation from 
George Moore, one can discern a real 
similarity between Mrs. Eddy’s ap- 
proach to the divine and Moore’s 
approach to human love. Both are 
trying to take short cuts to a universal. 


[dba 


To sum up: when Mr. Morgan 
writes (the italics are mine), ‘If I 
write in such a way that a reader feels 
that he is in the room I describe and 
that he hears the words I have set 
down on paper, I have done no more than 
create a perfect delusion... But, if, 
with or without perfect delusion, I can by 
the love story I tell liberate the reader’s 
own imagination in such a way that 
he has, after reading my story, a 
livelier insight into love itself than he 
had before... then I am a great 


artist’, one can only retort that what- 
ever Mr. Morgan in that case would 
be (and I think he would be more 
hypnotist than artist), he would not be 
a novelist, for a novelist must aim at 
perfect delusion. To treat delusion so 
cavalierly is to call in question the 
whole progress of the novel from Field- 
ing to Henry James. 

The question, as I have said, is 
not a philosophical one, it is technical 
and psychological. Without perfect 
delusion the reader’s imagination can- 
not be liberated; he will be thinking of 
the author and himself; nor, and 
perhaps this is the real point of differ- 
ence between us, do I believe that the 
delusion can be obtained by removing 
from the reader every landmark of his 
ordinary life (politics, religion, busi- 
ness), by leaving him in timeless world 
to watch two characters making not the 
familiar gestures between bed and door, 
but the styled gestures of a universal 
passion, of what Mr. Morgan calls love 
itself. 

One naturally exaggerates one’s 
opponent’s point of view, but it does 
seem that the pure story is always the 
love story with the ruling passion of 
the time left out. Mr. Morgan’s 
objection to the political consciousness 
of the modern novel (and one does not 
need to go so far as Countess Markie- 
vicz who wrote from prison, “To-day 
life is politics . . . I can’t invest my 
money without politics, buy clothes 
without politics’, to feel that Mr. 
Morgan is an extreme admirer of the 
literature of escape) is equally an 
objection to the social consciousness 
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of the eighteenth century writer, to the 
religious consciousness of the Jacobeans, 
to the moral consciousness of the 
Victorians. The ruling passion changes 
with the century; in the days when 
politics meant the party manceuvrings 
of Liberal and Conservative, of Free 
Trader and Protectionist, the ruling 
passion could hardly be concerned 
with something so superficial; but to 
remove the moral consciousness from 
the Victorian novel, which in effect 
the aesthetic novelist did, was to leave 
it weak indeed, as weak as a Jacobean 
play without its questionings on death 
and eternity. The aesthetic novelist 
feels himself incapable of introducing 
into his work the ruling passion of his 
time: Greene could not cope with 


the religious consciousness nor Landor 
with the moral, nor George Moore 
with the political, and it is only natural 
that they should have tried to make a 
virtue of a defect and believed that they 
had, by merit of their style, alone the 
secret of ‘lending wings to the imagina- 
tion.’ Unfortunately, as I have tried 
to show, their real contribution to litera- 
ture was endangered by their renuncia- 
tions. Particular perils haunted the 
hermits in the desert, and few are the 
aesthetic novelists (I can think at the 
moment only of Alain Fournier) who 
have resisted the gross temptations of the 
Thebaid, the fine fleshly phrase, the 
vanity of the magic incantation: ‘Say 
but the word and these stones. . . .’ 
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A FRIEND had promised to 
send me Heine’s poems. To my 
disappointment he failed to get them 
and sent instead a school edition of 
Hermann und Dorotea. Those fine spring 
days, while the others were exercising, 
I lay on the floor of my cell and read 
and re-read it; two lines of it are still 
in my head, because in the days that 
followed I tried to take them as a 
precept. 


Menschen lernten wir kennen, und Nationen, 
so lasst uns 

Unser eigenes Herz kennend uns dessen 
erfreun. 


The cell, condemned as inadequate 
for one, contained four; three slept on 
the floor and one across the radiator. 
My cell-mates were, Cronin, an ex- 
soldier and a very good-tempered 
fellow; Johnson, a big man with a 
laughing rogue’s face, and a country 
boy whose name I have forgotten, dark, 
square-headed, handsome, silent and 
stupid. By day Cronin made rings out 
of shilling pieces and in the evenings he 
amused himself with me, singing. 

On my first night in the prison I 
was wakened by the officer of the guard 
flashing his torch in my face. Some- 


where down the passage I heard him, 
his voice echoing, say that there had 
been a raid and that one of our men 
had been captured — with a revolver. 
That meant death, and for a long time 
I remained awake thinking of death 
and what it meant, and of the man who 
would die so soon. I saw him as an 
embodiment of us all, young, poor, 
bewildered, struggling against we knew 
not what; his mother perhaps making a 
miserable living as a laundress in some 
slum. Then I thought of her; imagined 
her sitting by the fire at that moment, 
now screaming and struggling, now 
hushed and quiet, while her neighbours 
tried to comfort and reassure her. I 
imagined how she would go to the priest 
and beg him to intercede for her son, 
and how at last, wearied by her appeals, 
he would promise (perhaps with no 
intention of keeping his promise); then 
she, in the style of poor people like 
ourselves, would write to her boy to 
tell him that Father McCarthy or 
Father Maguire would speak for him, 
that the Blessed Virgin would inter- 
cede for him and the Sacred Heart 
watch over him. I imagined her going 
to early Mass, stumbling down the 
lane with the plaid shawl drawn tight 
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about her face: kneeling far back in the 
darkness under the oblong gallery, her 
eyes fixed upon the suffering Christ and 
his weeping mother in their gaudy 
grandeur of crimson and blue. And 
she would pray half-aloud in a tortured 
whisper until to her tear-dimmed eyes 
the actor’s face of Christ would seem to 
break into a pitying smile and she would 
be comforted ... and at the same 
moment a green-clad officer with a 
pale dissolute face would put his 
revolver to the head of the bleeding 
figure writhing beside the prison wall 
. . . And that was life. 

Early that morning I was wakened 
by Johnson, whose harsh and sneering 
voice was curiously subdued. He led 
me across the grey cylindrical building 
balconied and echoing, its tall barred 
windows aglow and framed in the half 
light of sloping stone. We went down 
another corridor which was quite dark. 
In one of the cells the morning light, 
cast upwards on to the arched and 
whitewashed ceiling and down again 
on the wall, picked out an officer, 
standing there, silent and very sinister 
in his grey-green uniform. Just as we 
entered what seemed a bundle of rags 
rose heavily from the tall square of 
darkness under the high window. 
There was a low growl from two or 
three men standing in the shadows. It 
took me some time to distinguish any- 
thing; then I noticed that the face of the 
man who had risen was swollen and 
black with beating. 

‘Ready?’ asked the officer in an 
expressionless voice. 

‘Is this how you 


treat your 


prisoners?’ snarled Johnson, clenching 
his fists. 

‘He should have thought of that 
when he was pouring petrol on the 
children last night.’ 

It was a lie, and we knew it, and 
we knew too what folly it was to speak. 
I held out my hand first, and the boy 
who was to die took it. To this day I 
remember the touch of his hand, and 
how it was swollen like his face and 
there seemed to be no bones in it. In 
silence we leaned over the balcony and 
through the suicide net watched him 
stumble down the clanking winding 
stair after the officer, past the heap of 
refuse stinking beside the high, barred 
gate, and disappear for ever from our 
sight through the little door that led to 
the world and eternity. 

That night when I hung up my 
coat it was thick with vermin. 

Sometimes — not often, for those 
periods of comparative silence were too 
precious —I took exercise with the 
others. It was very crowded outside; 
we had scarcely room to move in the 
yard, and the concrete circle round 
which convicts had walked served 
Ned and his gang for their rounders. 
What I did come to see was the nun. 
Behind the prison was a penitentiary for 
fallen women, and beside it the con- 
vent where the nuns who administered 
it lived; and every day while we were 
at exercise a nun sat beside an open 
window and waved to us. One only, 
never more; I felt the other nuns 
disapproved of us, and how much more 
ofher! And in the solitary figure of that 
nun who had not yet detached herself 
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from the world of passions that we 
represented, there was for me some- 
thing terribly lonely and heartbroken, 
and for years the thought of her made 
me lonely too until at last I put her 
into a story called Nightpiece With 
Figures. But a number of the men 
preferred the back of the prison which 
was overlooked by the _penitents’ 
garden, and when the women were 
walking there in their wide French 
caps of starched linen, half a dozen 
faces would be pressed between the 
bars and whistles and cat-calls would 
ring out until the soldiers below raised 
their rifles. At a meeting of the 
prisoners a small, dark, talkative man 
made a very bitter speech against this 
indecency, and I suddenly started 
awake, for the man who was speaking 
might have been the original Baburin 
of Turgenev’s greatest story. At the 
other end of the scale from these fanatical 
Baburins was my favourite, Ned, a 
ragged, toothless, underfed-looking man 
with blue eyes and a cropped skull, 
who invented a hundred follies to 
keep the men gay and remained him- 
self, or so I think, a lonely, melan- 
choly figure, a Pantaloon with a 
tragic heart. I should have loved to 
know more about him but he never 
responded to my overtures. I met him 
only once after, that was during an 
election and he looked more ragged 
and underfed than ever, and I felt 
that through his unswerving loyalty 
there was breaking a terrible disillu- 
sionment. Later I heard he tried to 
drown himself. 

Cronin and I continued our sing- 


ing. One night Matt Lenihan joined 
us. Matt was a gay lad with a melan- 
choly voice. The three of us gave some 
offence by not joining in the Rosary. 
When Matt realized that we had missed 
it he was very depressed. He returned 
to his own cell groaning. We went to 
bed. Lights were quenched. The whole 
great prison sank into a sort of repose, 
broken by distant sniping. Then I 
heard stockinged feet come up the 
passage. It was Lenihan. 

‘O’Connor, kneel up and say the 
Rosary.’ 

‘What’s wrong with you, you mad 
bastard?’ asked Cronin. 

‘I can’t sleep. Honest to God, I 
can’t. Listen, there were red and blue 
devils and every sort of thing tearing 
round the cell. We’ll be damned if we 
don’t say the Rosary. Do you hear 
me, O’Connor?”’ 

Cronin struck a match. He was 
laughing and it was clear that he 
thought it a new and amusing prank. 
Lenihan was laughing too but there was 
a wild gleam in his eyes. 

‘Cronin, kneel up! 
O’Connor!’ 

‘Go away to bloody hell from this!’ 
shouted Johnson angrily. 

‘I won’t go away until they say 
the Rosary. I won’t stir a bloody foot 
until they say the Rosary. Lord God, 
is it destroyed you want me to be?’ 

He was dragging frenziedly at the 
pair of us, laughing all the while. At 
last he got us to our knees but he had 
scarcely got past ‘In the name of the 
Father’ when Cronin began to giggle. 
I giggled too. The country boy began 


Kneel up, 
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to shake with half-suppressed laughter; 
next to join in was Johnson whose bad 
temper gave way before the spectacle of 
myself and Cronin on our knees and 
Lenihan giving out the Rosary. At last 
Lenihan himself joined in. 

‘Ah, Christ,’ he protested, shaking 
helplessly with laughter and glauming 
wildly at myself and Cronin in the 
darkness, ‘don’t don’t, ah don’t, leave 
ye! We'll be all damned I tell ye. Ye 
bastards, will ye stop laughing? Ah, say 
the prayer, can’t ye? Say the bloody 
prayer. Cronin, kneel up or so help 
me God I’ll choke the life out of 
you.’ 

There was renewed scuffling and 
shouting and somebody began to knock 
on the cell wall. Stupid with mirth, 
Cronin was dragged once more to his 
knees; I slid back on to the mattress. 
Once more in tones that he tried to 
make deadly solemn Lenihan gave out 
‘In the name of the Father’. Then we 
all exploded in concert. Pausing for an 
instant I heard it about me, and 
thought I had never before heard such 
strange laughter. There was shouting 
all along the passage. ‘What’s up?’ 
‘What’s wrong with them?’ ‘Shut up, 
blast ye!’ and so on. 

‘Oh, God,’ groaned Lenihan. ‘I’m 
destroyed. O’Connor, O’Connor, kneel 
up! Maybe you’ll die to-night. Maybe 
they'll shoot you to-morrow morning. 
Kneel up! Oh, God, we’ll have the 
sentries atop of us!’ 

A boot clattered in the corridor. 
Lenihan rose and fumbled his way out 
of the cell, groaning. I heard him 
replying to questions at every cell door, 


shouting, his melancholy voice broken 
by wild bursts of hysterical laughter. 
‘The Rosary. They kept me from 
saying the Rosary and now I won’t 
sleep a wink. Oh, God, what'll I do?’ 


I] 


In the early morning we were lined 
up, some hundreds of us, in the grey 
yard before the governor’s house. 
From that we were taken in lorries 
through the barely-wakened city. After 
an hour in the train we were marched 
through another town to the terminus 
beyond a blown-up viaduct. It was 
April, and even that few minutes under 
the sun and so close to the green fields 
was unforgettable. 

In the train again we were served 
with tinned fish. I ate none of it, for 
which afterwards I was thankful as it 
created a thirst there was no way of 
appeasing. Midnight came and we 
were still imprisoned in the train. 
Finally we reached a wayside station. It 
was flat country, not a hill anywhere. 
In the distance a searchlight moved 
up and down the sky and over the 
quiet fields, picking out whitewashed 
cottages and trees and flattening them 
against the night with sharp edges like 
pieces of theatre scenery, garish in their 
greens and whites. We moved towards 
it and it went with us, half-human in its 
mechanical precision. I was fascinated, 
watching it reveal the faces of my 
companions as they staggered on under 
their burdens, and the monstrous 
shadows, spreading and contracting, 
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that drifted like smoke over the card- 
board trees and hedges. It became 
almost a new sensation with hunger and 
thirst and weariness, and like a hallu- 
cination it made a fantasy of these; 
bursting upon us like a March wind, 
rising, falling, blooming upon the dark 
sky like a flower until its beams were 
blunted upon the shaggy side of some 
low cloud. Gradually we began to 
perceive what it was leading us to. 
Changing like the shapes of a kaleido- 
scope under that restless eye, there 
emerged a block of low irregular 
buildings. These too became part of 
the fantasy; now it was a long cement 
hall, its broken window-panes seeming 
like holes burned in canvas; now a 
group of small brown wooden huts, 
every board in them sharp as in an 
old woodcut, their canvas roofs shining 
like slates; now great red-brick 
buildings that looked like what they 
were, aerodromes. The image never 
remained still. The only fixtures in this 
fantastic world were the barbed-wire 
entanglements and the main gate which 
were lit with great arc lamps and the 
little wooden hut outside which we 
halted and’ in which we must be re- 
ceived. We stood there for hours; it 
was bitterly cold. It was early morning 
when I was admitted. I was marched to 
the quartermaster’s hut and served out 
with a spring bed, a mattress and 
blankets. I lifted them and collapsed. 
Some of the prisoners carried my 
bedding while two tall military police- 
men helped me to my hut and saw 
me into bed. 

When I opened my eyes next 


LL 


morning I saw a long, many-windowed 
building, divided, at about the height 
of a man, into two aisles, in each of 
which were two rows of beds, iron and 
trestle. Everyone round me was asleep. 
rolled up in brown prison blankets like 
my own, and the place suggested a 
Franciscan dormitory. Through the 
clerestory windows over my head I saw 
blue clouds. I was only a few yards 
from the door and through it and the 
side-door of the concrete porch outside 
it that someone had left unlatched I 
caught my first view of the compound. 
And there, beyond the sunken wire, 
glowed the fields! 

It is the same picture I always see 
whenever I hear the Good Friday 
music from Parsifal; Parsifal’s Wze 
duenkt mich doch die Aue heut’ so schoen 
alone expresses the astonishment and 
delight of that waking. Everything 
was bright; there was a high wind 
blowing and it brought the breath of 
the fields about me; the prison and its 
horrors were far away. 


ttt 


The interior life of a place or a 
human being is so indescribable that 
I wonder we ever attempt it. Eleven 
years later I revisited this internment 
camp, now deserted, only to find I had 
lost my bearings in it. Then the frame- 
work of a gate started the engine of 
memory and I shot off. Suddenly the 
friend who was with me caught me by 
the arm and asked, ‘What’s wrong 
with you? Why did you do that?’ It 
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was some time before I realized what I 
had done that astonished him: I had 
made a sharp turn in one open place, 
had picked my way along a path once 
fenced with barbed wire, though now 
the path was obliterated and _ the 
barbed wire gone. That is what I 
mean by an interior life. 

In the camp I soon lost touch with 
my old companions and made friends 
among the new. After prison with its 
rowdy and indiscriminate contacts this 
was a place of privacy and culture. 
There were a thousand internees but 
one came to know very few: in a town 
twice its size everyone would have 
known everyone else, but left to them- 
selves men are unsociable and incurious. 
For the first few months it was easy to 
maintain the illusion that one was in a 
town; there were classes, lectures, plays, 
concerts, debates, books; the great 
dining hall in the North Camp had 
been rigged up as theatre and church 
with a stage at one end and an altar 
at the other. 

In the mornings I was often first 
to wake, had a shower bath and a stroll 
and put in an hour’s work at my 
books before old Dan came through the 
huts blowing reveille. Soon after that 
came first count. Military policemen 
stationed themselves outside while we 
stood at the foot of our beds and 
listened to the whistles coming nearer. 
Then one blew at our door, the hut- 
leader called us to attention and one 
of the camp command with a Free 
State officer stamped through the files, 
tapping each man as they passed. 
Sometimes counting and recounting 


went on for an hour till we were sick 
of it. Next came Mass. It was a 
crippled service because we were all 
under ban, and only one man who 
served Mass communicated. When 
Mass was over the whistle went for 
breakfast, and after breakfast there 
were fatigues for those whose turn it 
was. I as a teacher was exempt from 
fatigues, and when I hadn’t a class put 
in my morning at work. Except in the 
summer work was not easy, because in 
our great barrack of a hut there was a 
continuous hum of talk and tapping of 
improvised hammers, and men were 
all the time going and coming and 
stopping to ask questions or start aim- 
less conversations. After dinner if it 
were fine there was a procession to the 
playing-field, a wide field overlooking 
the sea from which you could watch the 
trains puffing north and south. Then 
tea and finally that evening warmth of 
relaxation and debate of men who all 
their lives have been used to work, 
before the whistle sounded for second 
count and we rushed to the cookhouse 
for hot water for our tea or cocoa. 
When the lights had gone out for the 
last time the hutleader gave out the 
rosary and then there was silence. It 
was a monastic existence, devoid of 
responsibility and care, and at first, 
particularly while fighting still went on 
outside and there was still chance of an 
honourable peace, I was happy enough. 

My best friend was a country lad 
from the coast of Clare. I had been in 
camp only a day or two when he spoke 
to me and told me that he remembered 
poems I had contributed to a children’s 
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paper at the age of twelve or thirteen. 
He was a heavy youth with a more than 
labouring awkwardness; he can have 
been no more than nineteen, but his 
body was hunched and twisted like an 
old man’s; he always shambled with 
eyes on the ground, a lock of jet-black 
hair hanging over one eye, his thick 
black brows knotted. His massive 
features that would have been the joy 
of a sculptor’s heart had a sort of 
shimmering delicacy that suggested an 
intense interior conflict; he had a 
slight stammer that exaggerated the 
slowness of his speech, and when he 
spoke earnestly there appeared on 
each temple a faint pallor that some- 
how caught the light and made him 
seem transfigured. His smile, some- 
times candid and wistful, sometimes 
brilliant and passionate, suggested 
lightning over a moor. 

Neither of us had yet framed any 
criticism of our companions, but it was 
not long before we discovered that we 
differed from them in a certain robust- 
ness of outlook which we had in 
common. We both loved life. I first 
began to appreciate the distinction 
when I noticed in the autograph books 
that were always circulating in the 
camp the number of quotations from 
Shelley, a poet I disliked. But it was 
not only Shelley, it was Shelley’s 
period and his type and all it stood for, 
Mazzini and Terence McSwiney and 
Pearse and a gospel of liberty and self- 
sacrifice and hero-worship which in 
Ireland has degenerated into a sickly 
idealism that covers every reality with 
a sort of syrup of legend. Against these 


abstractions that reduce life to a 
tedious morality O’Neill opposed his 
knowledge of simple people and I the 
philosophy I had been acquiring from 
Goethe. To McSwiney’s dictum that 
victory comes not to those who inflict 
most but to those who endure most I 
retorted in Goethe’s phrase that a man 
must be either a hammer or an anvil. 


i 


One began by feeling this idealism 
as a harmony: one ended by doubting 
the existence of a treble. When the 
whistle blew for count it was nominally 
for our own and not the enemy officer 
that we paraded and stood to attention. 
Later on that struck me as a rather silly 
evasion. And there was the astonishing 
tale of John Mahoney (let us call him 
that) which, in the beginning, seemed 
no more than the very funny incident 
it was. 

John frequently disagreed with his 
hutleader. The hutleader said John was 
insubordinate, John retorted that the 
hutleader was favouring the other men 
at his expense. What the right and 
wrong of it were I don’t profess. to 
remember. At any rate, by way of 
protest John refused to do his fatigues. 

So one day two policemen, that is 
to say two prisoners wearing armlets, 
brought John before the command 
court which consisted of several 
prisoners like himself, and the com- 
mand court sentenced him to extra 
fatigues by way of punishment. These 
also he refused to perform and in a 
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day or two he was up before the court 
once more. One would imagine that 
sensible men faced with the simple fact 
that John and his hutleader could not 
agree would simply send one or the 
other to a different hut. But no! 
Discipline must be preserved. So 
John was sent to prison. 

Now the ‘prison’ was a tiny hut 
isolated on a knoll at the eastern end of 
the camp. That day the rumour 
spread and the compound was in an 
uproar. O’Neill and I rejoiced. It gave 
us the same feeling of moral relief we 
had experienced when we had found in 
some autograph book, check by jowl 
with a quotation from Shelley, those 
lines about the kiss ‘that broke the 
mainspring of her heart and left her 
mouth wide open’. 

But John, the doubly-imprisoned, 
was far from being beaten. He did 
something that staggered us all. He 
declared a hunger-strike. Not against 
the Free State, mark you, not against 
imprisonment in the camp, but against 
the Irish Republic and imprisonment 
in the isolation hut. And how was one 
to disentangle two causes from one 
creature? How could the Free State, 
with such a trifling complaint against 
so good a man, stand aside and allow 
him to be done to death by the wicked 
Republic, which at any rate it did not 
recognize? And how could John, who 
had seen his country’s liberties pocketed 
by the Free State (which he did not 
recognize) and been its prisoner for a 
year, how could he accept the pro- 
tection of a usurping authority against 
the legitimate Republic? John’s 


challenge was double-edge, infuriating 
logic. 

How exactly it ended for him I 
forget, but his hash was settled at a 
mass meeting of the prisoners where the 
sacred principle of majority rule was 
proclaimed by the camp intelligentsia. 
Since we were ourselves a minority at 
war with the state I thought this 
illogical, but I must confess that I made 
very little effort to follow the speeches; 
my sympathies were too  whole- 
heartedly with the outcast. 

I became friendly with a big- 
boned, wild-faced man with a shaven 
skeleton head and a bare hairy chest. 
I called him the Prophet because he 
talked politics in a deep, thrilling 
rumble-bumble of a voice that tickled 
the drums of your ears. Both studious, 
we were condemned to exist apart in 
the large huts that were becoming 
increasingly difficult to work in. 
Besides, the fighting was over, releases 
took place every day, and an appalling 
restlessness had begun to invade the 
camp. One day we discovered that a 
group of men were being ejected from 
their room for insubordination. It was 
a charming room, warm and quiet and 
large enough for three: in an evil hour 
we applied for it. 

I have called my friend the 
Prophet, but we were both prophets — 
and martyrs. For no sooner had we 
applied than we realized that we had 
committed in Irish eyes the unfor- 
givable sin, and we were too proud 
to withdraw. If we hadn’t applied no 
one else would have done so; the men 
would have been formally ejected, the 
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room would have been vacant for a 
day or two, and then one evening they 
would have reappeared and taken up 
their old quarters without question. 
No discipline, no law can withstand that 
anarchic Irish personal factor that eats 
up principles as an old goat eats up a 
fence. You think you can build up a 
personal life, can sit at home and mind 
your garden? Just try. Sooner or 
later that old goat, for all the long 
stick that knocks so forbiddingly be- 
tween his horns, will come through 
your fences and trample your flower 
beds and munch your fairest posies. 

But we hadn’t realized it. And 
solitary and dignified we carried our 
mattresses and beds and books into the 
new hut under a fire of taunts and 
threats from the ejected and their 
friends. There was vague talk of 
reprisals, beatings and police protection 
that pleased the camp for a fortnight. 

And for a while my friend and I 
were very happy. We foregathered with 
our new hutmates at night over the 
stove, sang songs, swapped stories, 
debated. But disagreements arose be- 
tween myself and the prophet, and 
oftener and oftener I heard the 
prophetic note in his voice, and less and 
less the lilting scatter-brained one that 
had enchanted me. Boom-boom-boom 
it went all day and the triangle between 
his brows became more marked, and I 
began to realize, dimly and helplessly, 
that my charming comrade looked on 
me as a devil incarnate. Why was that? 
I asked myself. 

One day I arrived to find the 
prophet had posted over his bed a very 


romantic poem, full of fine sentiments 
about liberty and martyrdom and 
recreants and what not else. It was not 
as bad a poem as I thought then, seeing 
in it nothing but a sermon directed 
against myself. That evening I wrote 
over my own bed in small but firm 
letters: 


Neither in death nor life has the 
just man anything to fear. 


And that evening the prophet’s 
brow was like a thunderstorm. When 
he spoke to me his voice was choked 
with passion. Nor, though I felt a 
distinctly just man, did I feel I had 
nothing to fear. Next day there was 
another poem over the prophet’s bed, 
and the same evening I wrote over my 
own: 


friend, is all 
your theory, 
And green the golden tree of life. 


Grey, my dear 


After that we had a terrible row 
nor did we speak to one another again 
until the tragi-comedy ended, a few 
days later. 


V 


A young fellow from the south 
received a wire to say his mother was 
dying and begging him to come home. 
One could secure parole only by 
signing a declaration of allegiance (a 
savage condition, having regard to 
opinion within the camp which was 
dead against signing). It was a pity, I 
said, that God hadn’t made mothers 
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with the durability of principles. The 
mother, being of softer material, died, 
and the lad began to mope. Worse 
news came; his brothers and sisters had 
been left homeless, but this was kept 
from him. One evening he overheard a 
conversation about it and threw himself 
on the wires under the rifles of the 
sentries. When they brought him back 
to his room he said “They wouldn’t 
even shoot me!’ 

One morning the doctor ordered 
me to hospital. On the same day the 
great hunger strike was announced. It 
was decided, very cleverly, to put the 
issue, for and against, to the men at 
county meetings: this meant that the 
few like myself who opposed it were 
practically unheard. So close on a 
thousand men solemnly pledged them- 
selves to abstain from food until they 
either died or were released. That 
evening I went into hospital. 

On the same evening while I lay 
in my bed, rejoicing again in the feeling 
of clean linen and the myriad virtues of 
pillows, a military policeman brought 
in a tall lad with a vacant face who had 
to be undressed and put to bed. Then 
the policeman sat down by the bed and 
lit his pipe. It was the man whose 
mother had died; I had fresh reason to 
admire the durability of principles. 

I did not sleep that night. A sigh, 
a stir of clothes and the tall lad slipped 
quietly out of bed and padded across the 
floor to the window beside me. He 
stood on the windowsill, gripping the 
bars with his hands, his face crushed 
between them. God only knows what 
he saw. Once I dozed and woke to 


find him standing there, fixed by the 
searchlight, crucified against the bars, 
his grey shirt reaching half-way down 
his thighs. Another sigh and he padded 
back to bed again. 

A few days later I left the hospital 
to be with O’Neill and the other 
objectors. It was a bitter, black day, 
the compound, almost deserted, was a 
sea of mud. I entered one hut to see a 
friend. The men were lying every way; 
some in bed, some dressed but un- 
shaven; they did not look at me. Parti- 
tions and doors and lavatory seats, 
everything wooden had been torn away 
to make fires, round which groups of 
them sat gloomily, watching the pot of 
salt water that simmered there; the 
only sustenance they allowed them- 
selves. But what struck me most 
forcibly was the silence: all that busy 


hammering and shouting was gone. As 


I left the hut I was followed by a 
general hiss —objectors were not 
popular. 

Then it began to break: first in ones 
and twos, and then in small groups. 
These men’s rations had to be claimed; 
that took a full day, so we objectors 
divided our food amongst them. The 
first-comers were treated with derision 
and contempt by the cookhouse staff, 
and it amused me to observe how with 
numbers they attained dignity: soon it 
was they who were bullying the cook- 
house. The day after my return a big 
group of my county men broke, and the 
command hut which obviously rated 
my influence higher than I did ordered 
me to occupy a deserted hut and to 
enter no other. 
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But the agitator who was speaking 
now was one much more eloquent than 
I, and him they could not lock up. In 
the next few days the break became an 
avalanche. Then came surrender. The 
soldiers brought buckets of soup to the 
wires and men tore themselves to dip 
their mugs in it. Bleeding, famished, 
ill, half-crazy, and yet happy seeing 
relief come, they snapped and fought 
like mad dogs while the soldiers sweated 
under the steaming buckets, the sentries 
lowered their rifles and the officers stood 
about smiling. O’Neill’s face was very 
pale, and he spoke almost in a whisper. 
We both knew that what we were 
watching was the end of a period; the 
end, in our day at least, of something 
noble, priceless and_ irreplaceable. 
Afterwards there was another mass 
meeting. ~The command thanked and 
complimented the men; it was a 
splendid moral victory: the men cheered 
like mad, but all the same the camp 
remained what it was then, a grave, and 
a ruined grave at that. The national 
impossibilism had produced its deadly 
aftermath, apathy: it was not the weari- 
ness of a healthy man, it was the deadly 
thing with which we had been familiar 


in our childhood and with which unless 
a miracle happens we must die — the 
moral stagnation of a people who at 
every turn reject life. 


Wal 


It was a November day, bright 
and cold. I was sitting in O’Neill’s 
room when a man burst in and called 
‘O’Connor, you’re wanted. There’s an 
officer looking for you.’ I did not stir. 
It was a favourite and cruel joke. 
‘You’re wanted, I tell you,’ he con- 
tinued. ‘You’re wanted,’ said O’Neill 
with a wistful smile. And even then I 
only half-believed it. O’Neill and I 
went to my hut. The officer we were 
told had been and gone. I sat down, 
trembling, overcome by a _ sudden 
feeling of despair. And then a green- 
clad figure appeared in the doorway; 
it reminded me of another such I had 
seen in a dark cell in a city prison, but 
that had been a call to death, this was a 
call to life. ‘Is O’Connor back yet?’ 
asked the voice. ‘Yes,’ I answered 
weakly, ‘Here I am.’ 
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ED) Preliminary Charge 


Vie Regiment, 
You have hung up your harps of gold, 
With unenviable magic 
Have transformed them 
To singing avenues of tin type-writers! 
No longer, as of old, 
You squat upon rectangular cubes 
Of governess-green canvas 
Amid iron dustiness and screeching bustle 
Of foreign stations, 
To write those endless letters to a friend; 
Girlish descriptions of Mont Blanc, 
Swiss rhapsodies of edelweiss, cuckoo and cowbell. 
No: you have mechanized yourselves 
Until, 
Just as the flashing waterfalls of which you wrote 
Have since been harnessed to produce illumination, 
So you have tapped your energy. 
Your drumming fingers rap 
Interminable novels of Life in the Raw; abominations 
(Tip-tap, Tip-tap, Tip-tap, 
O tippety-tap!) 
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(2) Plea 


O most monstrous regiment 
Of women-novelists, 
Show mercy! 
Remove your faces from the covers, 
Quit querulous explanation 
Of why your heroines take lovers, 
Abandon bone-thin chatter 
Of psychological reaction, 
And the stark chasing of a recalcitrant complex 
Through half-a-million words, 
Renounce your daily reading of the work of D. H. Lawrence 
And announcements of what he means to you 
(But what would he have said to you, I wonder? 
What would he not have said?), 
Cease your drinking of dank 
— O so dank — tea 
And all parade of fondness for your dog 
— Intolerable extension 
Of an already intolerable personality — 
And listen — WILL you listen — to me! 


(3) Interrogation 


Do you never think, monsters, 
After, thank heaven, that the party is over, 
After the last botulistic sandwich 
Has poisoned the last publisher, 
And the charwoman has reserved the tea-leaves 
For a further cleaning of floors, 

Do you never think, even then, 

Of an empty cradle 

And an empty kitchen? 


Do you really consider 
That the boastful yelping and yapping 
Of your pink-eyed, white chrysanthemum-like Sealyham 
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Does duty for the questions of a child, 
That companionship consists 

In the bittern-boom of Bloomsbury, 
And that as good things 

Come out of the tin 

As go into it; 

Do you; do you? 


(4) Out to Luncheon 


Consider again, then! Reflect upon your days . 


All through the morning, 
Between the rounds of aspirin and tea 
You beat your hard tattoo of words; 
Dark, meaningful words 
That yet will fall, soft rain 
To dampen the sprouting, cellar hearts 
Of literary agents, 
Weaving perpetually frustrated webs 
Within the yellow glass towers of the fog. 


Now strikes the hour 
For luncheon with a publisher. 
Toss your head, comb matted hair, 
Fit gloves on skeleton-thin fingers, 
Give a final titillating tug 
To your sombrero. 
Snap goes your handbag 

— Repository of powerful germs — ; 
Click down the latch, stump out and clamp 
A smile of rustless steel upon your face. 
Remember, when you enter the assembly, 
To adopt a touch of farm-hand grace, 
(So ill at ease, you know, in cities): 
But let the camera, 

In its eternal moment of magnesium, 
Surprise you looking strong. 
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Leaving Early 


Time to go; already time to go. 


‘What a delightful luncheon, Mr. Whimple, 
Thank you; good-bye. 
Good-bye, Mr. Smather (dear Mr. Smather), good-bye 
I loved your last book, Mr. Scrabble, 
Good-bye, good-bye. 
O, Mr. Smither, that review! 
Entrancing, like all your work, so . . 
—well you know... 


Good-bye. 

Good-bye, Mr. Whimple, again 

And again. 

What? . . . Recommended, did you say, by your society? 


And you never told me until now? 
(Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye!) 
And over there do I see Mrs. Whimple; 
Can it really be, 
And never a word with her? 
Good-bye. 
(Promise to come and see my chickens at the farm!) 
Good-bye, good-bye, good-bye: 
And. again, Thank You.’ 


Afternoon 


Rush home. You have no time to thank 
The boy who lifts you in a communal cage 
Up to your floor. Insert the key, 
Call drearily for tea, more tea. 
Then drop your smile 
Upon a shelf nearby 

(It may be wanted in a while) 
With hard, metallic rattle 
And type again 
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(7) 


(8) 


— For as the sea-slug, much esteemed in China, 
Shoots out, when moved by anger or by fear, 
Its entrails, so must you 
Release these living words 
To die within a sea of print — 

Until the time comes round 

For book-tea or book-talk, 

Committee-meeting and a Pen-Club dinner. 


Sham Atlas 


O most monstrous regiment 
Of prating, slate-like women, 
Will it never be time 
— I will not say for bed 
But time — 
For sleep? 
Sham female Atlas, 
Will you never let the willing world 
Fall from your shoulders? 
Abhorent is your strength, 
Faked muscles of stage strong-men 
Fitted upon thin arms. 
Will you never forego 
The tinkle of the tea-spoon and the talk 
And cure your cold? 


Female Esau 


Most abominable regiment, 

How often, how sincerely, 

Have I wished you back in your empty kitchen 
Away from this wearying chatter of net-sales. 


How often have I wished 
That the tending of living things 
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Could soften your hardness — 
And harden your softness, too — 


That you would knit socks, 


Less woolly than your writings 


And more strong, 


Cease telling stories of your dogs, 
And, when conversation fails, 
Read Fanny Burney and Jane Austen 
Until you comprehend, not without grief, 
The immense and delicate birthright 
You have sold for an aspirin tablet 


And a tea-leaf. 


May, 1934 


Alternatives to Liberalism 


by George Santayana 


V V Hy be troubled if events 


do not everywhere follow the liberal 
programme of progress? This pro- 
gramme is a party document, de- 
manding the success of liberalism 
—apparently its ultimate and eternal 
success. But liberalism presupposes 
very special conditions. It presupposes 
a traditional order from which the 
world is to be emancipated. It pre- 
supposes heroic reformers, defying that 


order, and armed with a complete 
innate morality and science of their 
own by which a new order is to be 
established. But when once the tra- 
ditional order has been thoroughly 
destroyed, that kind of heroic reformer 
may well become obsolete. His children 
will have no grievances and perhaps 
no morality. Even the abundance of 
their independent sciences, without 
an ultimate authority to synthesize or 
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interpret them, may become a source 
of bewilderment. Nothing may remain 
except a mechanical hurly-burly, moral 
disintegration, and intellectual chaos. 
Add internecine war and a break-down 
in industry, and there may seem to be 
occasion for turning over a new leaf. 
As to what may be found, or may come 
to be written, on the next page no 
political programme can give us any 
assurance. Under different circum- 
stances, in various places, different new 
things may appear, or various old 
things under new names. 


The word ‘liberalism’ sometimes 
describes a method of government and 
sometimes a principle of thought. If 
liberalism were simply a principle of 
thought it would throw the mind open 
to all alternatives. It would smile on 
all types of society, as on the birds, 
reptiles, and carnivora at the Zoo. It 
would remember that every organic 
being prizes its own type of perfection 
and strives to preserve and to reproduce 
it. In so far, however, as liberalism is 
a method of government, it may well 
cause those who live under it to think 
any other method of government 
strange and irrational, or even wicked; 
especially well-to-do people, since 
liberalism protects their comfort and 
otherwise lets them alone. Even more 
vexatious systems, when established 
by law and custom, come to seem like 
one’s native language, alone normal 
and intelligible. In this way liberalism 
as a method of government may end 
by making liberalism difficult as a 
principle of thought. Hence the sur- 


prise and distress of so many liberals at 
the appearance of a Lenin, a Mussolini 
or a Hitler. 

I think that liberalism in thought — 
in other words, impartial philosophy 
—is equally possible under all forms of 
society, because it is never social. It 
eludes social pressure. A man any- 
where may find an intellectual satis- 
faction in seeing things through their 
causes and not through current passions, 
and may learn sympathetically to 
appreciate their intrinsic merits. Dis- 
interested insight is permitted to any 
fish in any river, provided he can get 
his nose out of the water. 


But no, say our immersed philoso- 
phers, you can’t live out of your native 
element. You can’t breathe mere air; 
and where ther ‘is no life there can be 
no sympathy or intelligence. You must 
see things, they tell us, through your 
warm passions, or everything will seem 
ghostly. However much you may air 
yourself and try to be impersonal and 
speculative, you will still be looking at 
the world from your watery home, and 
with your fishy eye; but you may have 
lost your vital impetus and love of 
swimming. Better, then, keep your 
head busily under water, and follow 
your bait. 

This gospel of total immersion 
would appear to confirm the liberal 
mind in its autonomy; yet this very 
absoluteness in the individual, this 
perfect satisfaction in his own impulses 
and opinions, since it is attributable 
also to others, drives him to an ulterior 
impartiality and liberalism of thought. 
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fis constitutional confinement to his 
dwn person and circumstances becomes 


a humorous predicament in his own 


eyes, and his true spirit escapes into an 
international and superhuman liberty. 
Indeed, I think the best inspiration of 
liberalism has been the desire to lift 
all men, as far as possible, into such 
enlightenment. For that purpose bar- 
riers were to be broken down, and 
poverty and prejudice cleared away. 
The forms which the free mind might 
take, since it was free, could not be 
predetermined; and the sphere of 
government was accordingly limited to 
the protection of life and property. 
But in practice that ulterior free life, 
in religion, art, and polite letters, 
remained rather confused and vaporous; 
those were after all fantastic matters 
of merely private concern. It might 
almost be said that only material 
interests, closely guarded by law, were 
felt to be important; and that the free 
life beyond, the supposed justification 
of everything, was moonshine. 

This result would have been more 
obvious were there not certain inter- 
mediate fields, like education, national 
defence, and inheritance, to which 
liberal principles have never been 
thoroughly applied. If, for instance, 
the State undertakes education and 
makes it compulsory, it has refused in 
that respect to be a liberal state and 
has become paternal. The matter was 
too important to be left to chance; it 
was too important to be left to mis- 
cellaneous religious bodies. Yet the 
same solicitude and the same con- 
structive impulse would consistently 


justify the state in controlling industry, 
sport, amusements, art, and religion. 
Then government would have assumed 
the total control of life in the governed, 
and the liberal division of functions 
between material order and moral 
liberty would have been abandoned. 


Totally to control life in the 
governed and render society organic 
has always been the aim of theocracies, 
and was the ideal proposed on rational 
moral grounds by Plato and Hegel. 
This ideal was actually realized in 
ancient city-states, as far as the slipshod 
character of human existence permitted. 
But such an ideal is incompatible with 
Christianity, which reserves the things 
that are God’s, to form a revealed, 
international, spiritual system from 
which nevertheless many moral and 
practical consequences flow, affecting 
the things that are Caesar’s. A modern 
social autocracy would have to choose, 
and either declare itself officially 
Christian, accepting those supernatural 
presuppositions as a part of its struc- 
ture, or else extirpate Christianity 
altogether, as the Roman Empire, 
Islam, and the French Revolution felt 
a strong impulse to do, though the 
event eluded them. Italy seems to have 
chosen the first alternative, and Russia, 
the second, while Germany hesitates, 
torn between the glory of being wholly 
heathen and the fact of being partly 
Christian. 

The dream of unanimity is glorious 
because human nature is social even 
in its freest flights, longing for approval, 
for moral support, for sweeping en- 
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thusiasms. There is therefore some 
difficulty in carrying out the liberal 
project, apparently so simple, of regu- 
lating only material things legally, 
while leaving spiritual things to private 
initiative. Such private initiative at 
once takes to propaganda. Having 
eluded social pressure, we proceed to 
exert it. Even philosophers and literary 
critics seem to be deeply unhappy if 
other literary critics and philosophers 
do not agree with them. Now if 
individuals and sects feel compelled 
to proselytize, might it not be simpler 
and more decent that the work of 
propaganda should be committed by 
the government to persons educated in 
their subject, and probably saner and 
more in sympathy with the national 
temperament than a lot of discordant 
agitators would be likely to be? Cer- 
tainly official minds are not fountains 
of originality. The virtues and truths 
to be disseminated must have first taken 
shape spontaneously in individuals, 
perhaps in foreigners; but it remains 
for the genius of the age and. nation 
to adopt and adapt these gifts according 
to its necessities. It has been govern- 
ments, for the most mixed motives, 
that have usually taken the decisive 
step in religious and moral transforma- 
tions, such as the establishment of 
Christianity, the Reformation, and the 
liberal revolution itself. These novelties 
were imposed by decree, after some 
change of monarch or court intrigue 
or military victory, on whole popula- 
tions innocent of the business. So 
to-day it is remarkable how swiftly a 
virtual unanimity can be secured in a 


great and well-educated nation by the 
judicious management of public cere- 
monies, of the Press and the radio. 
Perhaps without official coercion it 
would be impossible to form a definite 
type of citizen in our vast amorphous 
populations, and to create an un- 
questioning respect for a definite set 
of virtues and satisfactions. And per- 
haps mankind, without such moral 
unanimity, might find little glory or 
joy in living. It would be by no means 
necessary to suppress freedom of 
thought. To those who know their 
own. will no knowledge is dangerous; 
it all becomes useful or pleasant. No 
serious book need be prohibited; and 
the publication of anything whatsoever 
might be allowed, if the form was 
suitable for specialists and the price 
high enough. But there should be no 
unauthorized propaganda and no dif- 
fusion of cheap lies. 

Above all, no lies inserted in the 
State catechism. The whole force of 
authority lies in speaking for realities, 
for necessities interwoven before man 
was man into the very texture of 
things. This is not to demand that 
any official philosophy, or even the 
human senses or reason, should be 
clairvoyant or omniscient: such a 
demand would be preposterous. All 
that is needed or possible is that the 
myths and slogans approved by au- 
thority should express pertinently the 
real conditions of human life, har- 
monizing action and emotion with the 
sides of reality important for human 
happiness. Here I seem to see a grave 
danger threatening the restorations of 
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organic society that are being attempted 
in our day. Our minds are sophisti- 
cated, distracted, enveloped in a cloud 
of theories and passions that hide from 
us the simple fundamental realities 
visible to the ancients. The ancients 
were reverent. They knew their frailty 
and that of all their works. They 
feared not only the obvious powers 
bringing flood, pestilence, or war, but 
also those subtler furies that trouble the 
mind and utter mysterious oracles. 
With scrupulous ceremony they set a 
watch-tower and granary and tiny 
temple on some grey rock above their 
ploughed fields and riverside pastures. 
The closed circle of their national 
economy, rustic and military, was 
always visible to the eye. From that 
little stronghold they might some day 
govern the world; but it would be with 
knowledge of themselves and of the 
world they governed, and they might 
gladly accept more laws than they 
imposed. They would think on the 
human scale, loving the beauty of the 
individual. If their ordinances were 
sometimes severe under stress of neces- 
sity, that severity would be rational, or 
at least amenable to reason. In such 
a case, holding truth by the hand, 
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authority might become gentle and 
even holy. 

Now, on the contrary, we some- 
times see the legislator posing as a 
Titan. Perhaps he has got wind of a 
proud philosophy that makes the will 
absolute in a nation or in mankind, 
recognizing no divine hindrance in 
circumstances or in the private recesses 
of the heart. Destiny is expected to 
march according to plan. No science, 
virtue, or religion is admitted beyond 
the prescriptions of the State. Every 
national whim is sacred, every national 
ambition legitimate. Here is certainly 
an intoxicating adventure; but I am 
afraid a city so founded, if it could 
stand, would turn out to be the iron 
City of Dis. These heroes would have 
entrenched themselves in hell, in scorn 
of their own nature; and they would 
have reason to pine for that liberal 
chaos from which their Satanic system 
had saved them. Fortunately on earth 
nothing lasts for ever; yet a continual 
revulsion from tyranny to anarchy, 
and back again, is a disheartening 
process. It obliterates the same tradi- 
tions that might have prevented this 
see-saw if they had been firmer and 
more enlightened. 
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ts simplest things, it is 
notorious, are often the hardest to 
describe or define: the soul, love, art, 
poetry, history, biography. Such things 
seem to belong to a class of phenomena 
which, involving in some way that 
mysterious activity life or consciousness, 
are (in the metaphysical jargon) 
objects of ‘knowledge by acquaintance’ 
rather than of ‘knowledge by descrip- 
tion’; that is, we may easily recognize 
them without fully understanding their 
nature. Plutarch’s Lives, we say glibly, 
are biographies, and Johnson’s Savage, 
and Boswell’s Johnson. But this of 
course is an evasion; it does not satisfy 
our natural curiosity concerning the 
aims and methods of biography in 
general. 

The most obvious way to set about 
such an inquiry is to seek light from 
some of those who have had much to 
do with the practice of biography. 
That universally abused but universally 
used store-house of learning, The Dic- 
tionary of National Biography, comes 
inevitably first to mind. Let us con- 
sider the opinion of its most active 
editor. The late Sir Sidney Lee, 
known for his lives of Shakespeare, 
Queen Victoria, and Edward VII, was 
also joint or sole editor (in succession 


to Sir Leslie Stephen) of two-thirds of 
the sixty-three volumes of the original 
D.N.B. In Principles of Biography, a 
lecture delivered at Cambridge in 
1911, Lee traced the existence of 
biography to ‘the commemorative in- 
stinct —the universal desire to keep 
alive the memories of those who by 
character and exploits have distin- 
guished themselves from the mass of 
mankind’. He proceeded, somewhat 
quaintly, to lift the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of tragedy — ‘an imitation of some 
action that is serious, complete, and 
of a certain magnitude’ — and to apply 
it to the subject-matter of biography. 
‘Complete’, needless to say, cuts out 
all studies of living persons. Indeed, 
the lecturer dwelt with almost ghoulish 
gusto on the necessity, if you wish to 
become what he called ‘a fit biographic 
theme’, for being well and_ truly 
dead: 


Living men have been made themes 
of biography. But the choice defies 
the cardinal condition of complete- 
ness. Death is a part of life and no 
man is fit subject for biography till 
he is dead. 


Perhaps it was on this occasion that 
the oft-quoted remark was made that 
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the D.N.B. ‘adds a new terror to death’. 
‘Seriousness’, for this purpose, Lee 
defines as a quality that ‘stirs and 
firmly holds the attention of the 
earnest-minded’; and the ‘magnitude’ 
of an achievement he would measure 
roughly by the number of times the 
same or a similar thing has been done 
—thus Shakespeare is greater than 
Wellington, because Shakespeare was 
unique, but Wellington was succeeded 
by Roberts, Kitchener, and other more 
or less equally eminent generals. 

It is an odd sort of mathematics. 
Indeed, the whole argument strikes 
one as faintly comic; and when we turn 
to the D.N.B. itself it does not seem to 
fit in at all well. For even in its 
original form (there have been several 
supplements) the D.N.B. dealt with 
more than twenty-five thousand per- 
sons. All of them certainly were dead; 
but very few — not more than a tenth 
at most — could be said to have lived 
careers either ‘serious’, in Lee’s sense, 
or of any perceptible magnitude what- 
ever. How many readers of these lines 
have heard of Jacques Abbadie, who 
claimed to have proved the truth of the 
Christian religion in 1684?-—or of 
William Nassau De Zuylestein, second 
Earl of Rochford, whose only title to 
fame seems to be that he was aide-de- 
camp to the Duke of Marlborough in 
1704? They may be found respectively 
on the first and the last page of the 
Dictionary. Near the middle there is 
a block of about a hundred and forty 
Joneses, of whom perhaps a dozen 
would be more or less familiar names to 
the average educated reader; the rest, 
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with a like proportion of the Smiths 
(nearly two hundred in all), the 
Browns (about seventy without ‘e’ 
and fifty with it), and the Robinsons 
(about sixty) would fail miserably by 
this test. Their dubious immortality 
depends for the most part on some 
fortuitous association with a person or 
event that really does appeal to our 
commemorative instinct. 

Clearly, if Lee were right, we 
should have expected something more 
like six than sixty-three volumes of 
national biography. As it is, the whales 
are swamped by the sprats, and ‘when 
everyone is somebody, then no-one’s 
anybody’. Nevertheless the D.N.B. is 
still, half a century after its inception, 
a work which (as the present publishers 
truly as well as temperately remark) 
‘all important libraries in the Empire 
will no doubt consider it desirable to 
possess’. Nor do its value and interest 
depend on its dealings with the really 
great. Someone has justly said of 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets that the best 
things in it are his Blackmore, his 
Fenton, his Sprat, rather than his 
Milton or Dryden or Gray; and much 
the same is true of the D.V.B. Both 
for profit and for pleasure, it is the 
small men’s biographies that we read 
and refer to; the celebrities are amply 
served elsewhere, and obviously they 
were included only for completeness. 
So that when Lee declares peremp- 
torily that it is ‘not the business of 
biography to appease mere inquisitive- 
ness’, he seems to be not only in danger 
of fouling his own nest, but flatly 
saying the thing which is not. “Mere 
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inquisitiveness’ merely means curiosity 
about something in which the speaker 
does not happen to be interested; and 
curiosity, whatever its quality, is at any 
rate both a more fundamental and a 
more wide-spread instinct than the 
desire to commemorate. Curiosity that 
is both intense and persistent is, 
indeed, the main motive of all explora- 
tion, all discovery, all scholarship. 

Simple curiosity, then, is the most 
natural and intelligible explanation of 
our pleasure in reading about the lives 
of our fellow-mortals —if only because 
it shows why we do not in fact estimate 
the value of a biography by the emi- 
nence of the subject, and why the 
biographical study of a living person, 
though handicapped in ways too evi- 
dent to need mentioning, can give us 
a great deal of pleasure: Mr. G. K. 
Chesterton’s book on Mr. Bernard 
Shaw is a good instance. 

What has been said so far is not, 
perhaps, likely to be very seriously 
disputed nowadays. Yet one conclu- 
sion that might appear to follow is 
rejected by several critics, who declare 
English biographies to be, as a class, 
a poor lot. Various reasons are given 
for this. Mr. Osbert Burdett thinks 
that the English, as a practical people, 
tend to glorify success unduly, whereas 
it is often the failures who would make 
the better subjects for biography, but 
who are neglected till it is too late to 
begin collecting materials.* Mr. Harold 
Nicolson, another practising _ bio- 
grapher whose views should be in- 
structive, distinguishes between ‘pure’ 
and ‘impure’ biography, the former 


being pronounced very good and the 
latter very bad.? But when we have 
gone through his historical survey of 
English biographies, we find the list of 
those entitled to be labelled ‘pure’ 
contains only two items — Boswell’s 
Johnson and Lockhart’s Scott! So long 
as Boswell receives his due, no one is 
likely to look very closely at the way it 
is done; but Lockhart’s seven large 
volumes, I suspect, are rather oftener 
praised than read, even by professed 
Scott-worshippers;*? and while recent 
research has not only rescued Boswell 
from the clutches of Macaulay but 
steadily heightened his reputation, 
Lockhart has already had some shrewd 
knocks, and it is difficult to say where 
he will stand by the time Professor 
Grierson has finished the new edition 
of Scott’s letters. But no matter. 
Passing this point, the judgment that 
we have no other really good bio- 
graphies seems strangely severe. 

Mr. Nicolson’s examination of the 
faults that make most English bio- 
graphy ‘impure’ is in itself sound 
enough. The faults are faults, and 
common ones, though we may doubt 
whether they have gone so far or had 
such fatal results as he thinks. There 
is, first, the ‘undue desire to celebrate 
the dead’ -which is, more or less, 
Lee’s ‘commemorative instinct’. Mr. 
Nicolson can hardly mean that this 
desire is an evil in itself, or how should 

1 ‘Experiment in Biography’, in Tradition and 
Experiment in Present-Day Literature, Oxford, 1929. 
* The Development of English Biography, 

London, 1927. 
5 It is perhaps significant that one meets with 


at least twenty quotations from or allusions to 
Boswell for one from Lockhart. 
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Boswell and Lockhart themselves ’scape 
censure? Still, we should all, or nearly 
all, agree to-day that the suppression 
of known truths, to which motives of 
‘reverence’, ‘discretion’ and the like 
have often led, is undesirable. Boswell 
was right when he bluntly refused 
Mrs. Hannah More’s entreaties to 
‘mitigate some of the asperities of our 
most revered and departed friend’; he 
would not, he declared, make his tiger 
a cat to please anybody. Similarly the 
frankness of Froude’s Carlyle was, on 
the whole, a good thing, and the burn- 
ing of Byron’s autobiography a bad 
one; the reticence of the families of 
Thackeray, Matthew Arnold, Swin- 
burne and many other Victorians did 
harm which is only now beginning to 
be partially repaired. What the bio- 
grapher knows, or thinks he knows, he 
should lay before his readers openly 
and without material reserves; if he 
cannot do this he should let the subject 
alone. Gosse’s emasculated Life of 
Swinburne —the last of the Victorian 
biographical tombstones — is a dread- 
ful warning of the dangers of slighting 
this rule, which Gosse himself had so in- 
geniously and so successfully contrived to 
uphold in his masterpiece, Father and 
Son. 

The second fault is described as the 
presence of a purpose extraneous to the 
work itself: the application of bio- 
graphy to theology, as in early lives of 
saints; to moral edification, as in 
Walton’s Lives and most Victorian 
biographies; or to controversy of some 
kind, as in many books on Joan of Arc 
and Mary Queen of Scots, or some of 


Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s historical bio- 
graphies, or Mr. G. K. Chesterton’s 
recent study of Chaucer, which is just 
a variation on his usual theme, ‘Merry 
England before the Reformation’. But 
here I am not so sure that we can 
dogmatize safely. Mr. Chesterton’s 
book is excellent fun, at any rate. And 
an epic, a novel, even a play, can have 
a purpose without being spoiled: why 
not a biography? Certainly Stanley’s 
‘edifying’ Life of Dr. Arnold, and the 
once orthodox chatter about Burns’s 
‘failure’ and ‘ruin’, in many books 
about him, are exasperating. Yet there 
is a strong moralizing element in 
Johnson’s admirable life of his friend 
Richard Savage, the talented wastrel 
who was ruined (really ruined this 
time) through his belief that he was 
the disowned illegitimate son of a 
wealthy countess. It would be flatly 
ridiculous to wish that Johnson had 
left out the moral reflections; it is not 
simply that they are ‘harmless’ — the 
whole thing would fall to pieces with- 
out them. Even in Walton the sins 
are those of omission rather than of 
commission; his moralizings are, not 
without their charm. Again, Cobbett’s 
History of the Regency and Reign of King 
George the Fourth, which is biography so 
far as it is anything describable, is 
chock-full of political and personal 
prejudice of the crudest kind; but it 
contrives to be at any rate highly 
entertaining. Perhaps the only general 
rule we can make here is that if the 
biographer has an axe to grind he 
should do it openly. 

The third and last fault in Mr. 
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Nicolson’s list is ‘undue subjectivity 
in the writer’. As he admits, it is a 
rather vague objection, since a bio- 
grapher can hardly help depicting 
himself as well as his subject; and in a 
certain sense, much as Shakespeare is 
written all over Hamlet, so Johnson is 
written all over the Life of Savage, and 
Boswell over the Life of Dr. Johnson. 
This is surely just a matter of the 
modesty of nature, of due proportion; 
no writer should inappropriately thrust 
himself forward in his own person. 
There is more than a touch of this 
irritating egotism in Mr. Morley Ro- 
berts’s W. H. Hudson: A Portrait, in 
Frank MHarris’s ‘unauthorized _bio- 
graphy’ of Mr. Bernard Shaw, and in 
many more; but except in the special 
class of biographies by a friend, an 
acquaintance, or an enemy of the 
subject, it has not been nearly so 
common a vice as the others. 

What, after all, do these objections 
and cautionary counsels amount to? — 


that a biographer should be truthful. 


‘The primary essential’, says. Mr. 
Nicholson, ‘is that of historical truth, 
by which is meant not merely the 
avoidance of misstatements, but the 
wider veracity of complete and ac- 
curate portraiture.’ But the sense in 
which these words are taken really 
begs the question by suggesting that 
the standard and the test of truth in 
dealing with human personalities is 
the same with that in those highly 
abstract and (strictly speaking) non- 
real activities, the experimental sciences. 
It seems to be assumed that there is a 
single body of truths about a man, 


which has only to be put together 
‘intelligently’ (the word is Mr. Nicol- 
son’s) to produce a perfect biography, 
an ‘accurate portrait’; just as it is 
assumed —or used to be —that there 
is, for example, a body of truths about 
the atom or the electron which when 
put together settles that part of chemis- 
try or physics once for all. These 
pseudo-scientific metaphors and ana- 
logies are continually cropping up. 
Lee compared history to mechanics and 
biography to chemistry. Frank Harris 
(oddly enough, when we recall his 
absurdly romantic Shakespeare the Man) 
likened the perfect biographer to a 
zoologist classifying a new sort of bird 
with ‘high detachment’ and ‘scrupulous 
care’: as if the zoologist could tell us 
anything about the bird as a living 
creature comparable in value to such 
an accurate portrait as W. H. Hudson’s 
sketch ‘Cardinal: The Story of My 
First Caged Bird’! Mr. Nicolson him- 
self looks forward to an age of scientific 
biography, which will include such 
things as ‘medical biographies — studies 
of the influence on character of the 
endocrine glands, studies of internal 
secretions’. Not surprisingly, the ‘liter- 
ary biography, which (we are to 
assume) was never more than a sort of 
crude science, is to disappear entirely. 
What is all this but the jargon of an age 
when quackery itself parrots the ter- 
minology of Einstein and Pavlov? 
The real men of science have, of 
course, for some time felt doubts 
whether a purely mechanistic philo- 
sophy will do as a basis for examining 


1 In Adventures Among Birds (1913). 
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even physical phenomena. But not all 
men of letters (or historians either) 
have as yet realized this; some of them 
are still trailing in the rear, enslaved 
to the cruder materialism of the 
nineteenth century. Is it not obvious 
that it is quite possible to have several 
lives of the same person, all about 
equally truthful and equally interesting, 
but differing considerably in their 
points of view? An excellent instance 
is furnished by three fairly recent 
books on Wordsworth, those of Mr. 
Fausset, Mr. Herbert Read, and the 
late Professor Herford. There is noth- 
ing really corresponding to this in the 
experimental sciences. It would seem, 
then, that successful biography does 
not depend simply on the intelligent 
presentation of what is objectively 
verifiable. Boswell and Lockhart, ac- 
cording to Mr. Nicolson, ‘merely, with 
the requisite degree of taste and 
selection, furnished facts’. This reminds 
one of Arnold’s notorious description 
of poetry as ‘a criticism of life under 
the conditions fixed for such a criticism 
by the laws of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty’; the ‘taste and selection’, like 
the ‘laws’ of poetic truth and poetic 
beauty’, make all the difference —in 
short, they give the whole show 
away. 

The fact is that ‘historical truth’ 
is simply one of the agreed rules of the 
game of biography, which might be 
worked out on something like the 
following lines. Clearly a mere heap of 
papers — letters, wills, diaries and other 
documents —does not make a_bio- 
graphy; the documents are the objec- 


tively verifiable evidence, available for 
any biographer who comes along. 
Whoever he may be, we expect him not 
to falsify any of this evidence; a 
demonstrable garbling of the docu- 
ments is to be condemned as over- 
passing the line between biography 
proper and fiction. But if the bio- 
grapher is to be more than a mere 
compiler or editor, if he is to give us 
that ‘living portrait? which we in- 
dubitably though rather vaguely de- 
mand, he must be allowed a great deal 
of freedom in manipulating his material; 
he must be the final judge of what is 
important, and he must often risk 
inferences and pass judgments which 
are not in any way objectively verifi- 
able. Biographies, like histories, if they 
are worth anything, are made, not de- 
duced like geometry or metaphysics; 
they are always somebody's history or 
biography, and inevitably it is not the 
bare facts (bare facts do not occur in 
nature) which emerge, but this some- 
body’s relation to the facts (or events). 
Thus it is an art, not a science, that 
the biographer and the historian have 
to practise. 

‘The truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth’ is as absurd a 
demand to make of a biographer or a 
historian as of a witness in the law- 
courts; in either case truthfulness or 
sincerity is what we really want. What 
may be called intelligent or fair- 
minded bias (that is, a definite point 
of view) is actually an advantage: 
‘Take each man’s censure, but reserve 
thy judgment.’ If we wish to know 
what happened, that is, to understand 
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an event or a character, we may thank 
heaven if each of our witnesses has a 
pronounced bias of his own; for only 
so can they give us any foothold for 
climbing to a point from which we may 
get views for ourselves. 

This confusion between a fair- 
minded and an ‘impartial’ or ‘scien- 
tific’ spirit in biography has been 
particularly dangerous of recent years, 
when the main trend of fashion has 
favoured an unsympathetic or even 
satirical attitude such as that of Lytton 
Strachey to Dr. Arnold or Cardinal 
Manning. Both Eminent Victorians and 
Queen Victoria gave us quite as much 
truth as, and more entertainment than, 
most earlier biographies in English; 
but a good deal of nonsense has been 
talked about these admirable works. 
To suggest, as has often been done, 
that either is in any real sense a 
‘scientific examination of tempera- 
ment’, or that detachment or objectivity 
is gained by inverting the Victorian 
fashion of »hero-worship, is absurd. 
There is quite as much personal, and 
even theological, prejudice in Strachey 
as in Dean Stanley, whose failure was 
due not to his bias towards pious 
hero-worship but to a fundamental 
insincerity. Strachey is far more faith- 
ful, not to the truth as it is (that, as he 
would no doubt have blandly agreed, 
is beyond the power of any single 
person), but to as much of the truth 
as he can really see himself. This 
general statement is, indeed, more 
strictly true of Queen Victoria than of 
Eminent Victorians, which does, here and 
there, distort if not exactly falsify the 


evidence; it tells us (indirectly of 
course) rather too much about its 
author. In Queen Victoria the balance 
between subjective and objective, be- 
tween biographer and ‘biographee’, is 
kept almost exactly right; and we feel 
that one who came to scoff remained, 
if not to pray, at least to grant un- 
grudgingly that the Queen had sound 
stuff in her. Strachey’s bias was, in 
fact, an essential element in his success; 
it was a real human being that he 
(rather reluctantly) learned to respect, 
not a sort of police-court case on which 
he passed an ‘impartial’ verdict of not 
guilty. 

Every true biography, then, and 
every true history also, is a work of 
imaginative art —not, of course, that 
they have no dealings with the world 
of actuality, but that this ‘scientific’ 
part of the work is necessarily sub- 
ordinated to the imaginative, to that 
vision of experience valued in and for 
itself which, as Croce and Abercrombie 
have shown, is the substance of all art. 
They are, in short, particular cases of 
the art of fiction; the condition of their 
being is analogous to that in pictorial 
art whereby it is at any rate generally 
assumed that a portrait should be 
recognizably a representation of the 
person whose name it bears. And just 
as a photograph is not a portrait, 
because the photographer’s personality 
(as distinct from his mechanical skill) 
contributes nothing to the result, so 
an ‘impartial’ history, an ‘objective’ 
biography, are not true history or 
biography, but more or less lifeless 
summaries of the material available. 
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Perhaps indeed Mr. de la Mare is 
right, and all knowledge — even phy- 
sical science itself —is nothing till it is 
‘projected’ or made real on the map of 
the imagination: 


O Poesy, of wellspring clear, 
Let no sad Science thee suborn, 
Who art thyself its planisphere! 


All knowledge is foredoomed, for- 
lorn — 

Of inmost truth and wisdom 
shorn — 

Unless imagination brings 

It skies wherein to use its wings. 


Certainly this is true of history and 
biography. 


The Fighting Cock 


Dyaie A. 


ale CANTERBURY BELL, 
by Aaron Cox.’ A snug little place 
half-way up a cobbled hill behind the 
quays and fish market, and the name 
suited it, the painted words glowing 
handsome as a gold watch-chain across 
its front. Old too, creaking old and 
fairly itching with beetles under the 
varnish, leaning on one elbow as it 
were, crab-eyed, slab-stone roofed and 
bottle-chimneyed, with a good half 
acre of cellars as my father had once 
assured me. 

It was in the largest of these cellars 
that cockfights were rumoured to take 
place, and you didn’t doubt the story 
after one look at Aaron, for he was very 
like a fighting cock himself, sleekly 
smart and perky, with a sharp, 


Manhood 


humorous nose and thin, quick hands, 
both face and hands being abundantly 
freckled as if he had slept once among 
fishing nets and been marked by the 
knots. He always wore a deceptively 
soft-looking speckled cloth and a fresh 
white linen shirt without a collar, 
ruling the roost with an elbowing 
truculence, his young, handsome wife 
quiet in subjection, though fretful- 
lipped, the exact parting in her steel- 
black hair reminding me of the head of 
a screw so that I imagined Aaron 
screwing her everlastingly back into 
place with a monster driver. 

I used to call there every Saturday 
to buy eggs for my mother. Aaron’s 
brother kept fowls somewhere out on 
the marshes, breeding the fighting 
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cocks under simple cover. A pull at the 
bell wire of the side door and Aaron 
would come hopping, always Aaron. as 
if he were expecting good news: 

‘Eggs? Why, certainly, 
How many? Come in a minute.’ 

And Id follow him across the 
booming wooden floor into a back 
parlour dark and sweet as a picked 
plum and he’d count out the eggs from 
a large basket into my small one, 
selecting the biggest, for my father had 
once saved his licence and he wasn’t the 
man to forget. There was always a 
slate beside the basket with the score 
and market price chalked on it and 
Aaron would drop a penny or so every 
time, pocketing the coins jocularly, 
jingling them before taking a big 
arrowroot biscuit from a varnished 
kilderkin and tossing it with an air of 
apprehension as if a guinea were at 
stake: 

‘Heads or tails?’ 

I always called heads in my shyness 
and confusion and Aaron would 
examine the biscuit carefully: 

‘Heads it is!) You win. Take care 
of the eggs.’ 

Once he filled the basket with 
eggs no bigger than marbles, staring 
amazedly when I exclaimed. 

“Good God! ’tis your sight has 
gone bad, m’boy!’ 

But I pointed out that the basket 
looked the same size and so did my 
thumbnail when compared with the 
eggs. Grimly I fought his banter, 
insisting on the smallness of the eggs and 
at last he grinned: 

‘Quite right, m’son. 


m/’son. 
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thing and believe ’tis so, stick to it. 
Don’t let anybody twist your mind 
for you. Those eggs are small all right. 
Bet you don’t know what kind of egg 
they are though.’ 

‘No, but I’ll find out if you'll give 
me one.’ 

He gave me half-a-dozen and when, 
the next week, I told him they were 
either the first or last eggs of a hen’s 
laying season he snapped a finger and 
added a shilling to the customary 
biscuit: 

‘That’s the style, boy. When you 
want to find out something never stop 
till you have found it out.’ 

There was my chance to ask him 
about his cellars and the cockfights but 
the shilling had unbalanced me and my 
tongue kinked at the last moment. But, 
later, I made the most of opportunity. 
Entering the parlour for the eggs I saw 
on the scrubbed table an open box 
loose-lined with red velvet and in it 
were four sets of bright steel spurs with 
neat leather collars sewn to them, two 
pairs of little leather gloves and a twist 
of waxed thread. The spurs looked 
oddly like the talons torn from an 
eagle with rags of flesh still hanging, 
looked like the soul of murder, so 
wickedly shaped and shining were they. 

“What are they for?’ 

‘Those?’ Aaron smiled, pleased with 
my innocence, that he should be the one 
to put a first, right knowledge into my 
head, handling the spurs delicately: 
“Guess you’re old enough to hold the 
truth, keep a secret. They’re cock 
spurs . . . fix ’em so,’ he fitted a spur 
to his finger, wrapped the leather round 
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and wound an imaginary thread, ‘and 
the birds fight’. 

‘To kill?’ 

‘Aye, that’s the idea and they do it 
like heroes.’ 

‘I'd like to see a fight’. 

“You would? Well, so you shall. 
But it’s secret, mind, even from your 
father.’ 

“When?” 

‘Next Saturday morning, eleven 
o’clock sharp. Shake hands on it. You 
just ring the bell as usual and then 
hoof the door twice, hard as you know 
how, and I’s’all know who ’tis. It’ll be 
good fighting, my Needlesmith against 
m’lord Kinnybrook’s Stormchaser, and 
a dozen other warmish bouts. Big 
money, no quarter. Pretty! Prettiest 
thing in the world. Remember that, 
son. Women are no good to you, just 
punk and tear your guts, nothing on the 
straight, all snatch, but a fighting cock’s 
as good as a second heart. So long, 
now. Not a word, mind.’ 

I passed his wife in the passage on 
the way out. Her lip was bleeding 
where she had bitten it overhard in her 
mortification. She stared angrily, 
blaming me for rousing such words in 
Aaron. Outside, in the street, I had a 
good look at the door, saw where it 
had been kicked a thousand times 
before. I even swung my foot in 
jubilant pretence of kicking it there 
and then, then walked sedately home, 
rich with the secret, my heart swinging 
high and noisily with the gulls as they 
circled over the chimneys of the town. 


Day followed day slowly and 


ungenerously. I avoided sea-shore 
friends, going often to peer into the 
windows of back street bookshops, 
hoping to see a book tied open at a 
picture of fighting cocks at battle. I 
bent nails into the shape of spurs and 
fitted them to my wrists secretly, 
wishing myself a fighting cock, stabbing 
desperately, so that my mother, hearing 
my hissing and braying from the attic 
playroom, would call a mild remon- 
strance. 

I imagined accidents which might 
prevent me from arriving at the 
Canterbury Bell by eleven o’clock, 
storms, illness, the loss of keys and the 
breakdown of clocks. I thought I had 
safeguarded against them all by prayer 
and charms, but luck avoided me. In 
those days the boots and shoes of the 
household were repaired by a journey- 
man cobbler who came at regular 
intervals, working in the disused brew- 
house in a corner of the yard. His 
name was Will Wouldhave, uncommon 
and unforgettable as he’d boast, a name 
honoured the world over for had not a 
Wouldhave first planned the  self- 
righting lifeboat? I never knew exactly 
or cared very much since the cobbler 
could not explain the principle for use 
in my own wooden boats. A sour, 
shabby-minded old man, but a good 
cobbler, carrying his tools from place 
to place in huge, quarto pockets, his iron 
foot under one arm and a bend of 
leather under the other. 

On that Saturday morning he 
arrived long before I was awake and 
my two pairs of boots, always those 
most badly in need of repairs, were 
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given to him with the rest. Waking to 
the dulled sound of hammering I 
quickly guessed the cause and saw 
pleasure boxed and nailed, opportunity 
ruined, for I could hardly go to the 
Canterbury Bell in soft-soled carpet 
slippers . . . I shouldn’t be able to 
kick the door in the right way even. 
Half-dressed, I feverishly begged my 
mother to ask that my boots be repaired 
first, before the others. The morning 
was fine — the clouds were like a reflec- 
tion of apple blossom —and I didn’t 
want to potter indoors. All the week 
I'd been off colour; to go out now, 
immediately, would put me right again. 
Besides, Aaron Cox had asked very 
specially that I get there before eleven 
o'clock that day. After all, it was near 
enough to my birthday to make no 
difference. Let’s call this my birthday 
and if Wouldhave couldn’t do the boots 
quickly, let them go undone, please. 
My mother smiled at my urgency, 
combed back my forelock with her 
fingers and went to see Wouldhave. 
But it seemed that he had no leather 
stout enough for my boots. In a 
minute he’d go to the tanner’s for some, 
start work right away. Slowly he went, 
slow as a noonday shadow, and I 
shouted to him to hurry but he only 
scowled and muttered windily. 
Fiercely I prowled about the 
house, searching cupboards for old 
shoes, appealing again to my mother. 
Couldn’t I wear one pair while he 
worked at the other? Very gently my 
mother urged patience, explaining. 
Wouldhave was cheap and a good 
workman, though crotchety, she ad- 


mitted. He disliked interference and 
she couldn’t afford to offend him by 
dictating the way of his work. Besides 
the old, worn soles were already 
stripped from the boots. Understand- 
ingly she gave me an old pistol of my 
father’s to play with but I found no 
pleasure in the handling of it. All the 
time I was thinking of Aaron and his 
fighting cock. Needlesmith ...a 
queer, exciting name. 

Time raced. I could feel each 
minute humming away. Wouldhave 
returned to his stool and I went and 
stood close, tempted to force quick 
labour with the pistol, to bribe him 
even with some of my father’s tobacco, 
but I knew quite surely that nothing 
would make him hurry. God had made 
him so deliberately, a brake on the 
impetuous. He had forgotten what it 
was like to be a boy. There was no 
eagerness in him, or understanding, 
nothing but a squinting dourness. What 
had he to hurry for, after all?; it is only 
those with something to gain or lose 
who hurry. I tried to think of some- 
thing he might not wish to lose but I 
could think of nothing. I hated him 
passionately, but my hate was no more 
to him than a faint smell, not distaste- 
ful, but vaguely savoured since he had 
himself caused it. 

Very methodically he soaked 
leather in a pan of water, hammering 
at it, shaping it roughly, paring the 
inner sole smooth to receive it. Next he 
nailed the new, oak-sweet leather, 
head and tail and all round the edge, 
sucking up a handful of tacks from his 
palm, his tongue regularly thrusting 
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one forward between his rusty lips in 
readiness. A final shaping and glass- 
papering and the nailing of a toe- 
plate and I thought all wasdone. But 
no, there was still the heel to do. 

Grimly I forced myself not to 
count the chimes of a clock, although 
I knew quite surely that eleven was 
struck. I prayed that the cockfighting 
would be delayed, that the best fight 
might be left to the last. Explosively I 
scraped and scratched, but Wouldhave 
took no more notice of me than if I had 
been an old coat swinging in a wind. 

At last he laid the two boots side 
by side and I pounced upon them, but 
he hadn’t yet finished: 

‘I do my work thoroughly,’ he 
grunted maliciously. 

May God catch you bending soon, 
I fumed, watching as he lit a little 
burner. Unhurriedly he melted and 
rubbed heelball on the new leather, 
wasting time on unnecessary perfection. 
Again he laid the boots together and, 
afraid that there might still be some- 
thing else to do to them, I snatched 
them this time and bolted into the 
house, pulling them on, demanding a 
basket from my mother. 

Guessing a reason for my anxiety 
my mother yet did not question, only 
watched me race away with a dry 
little smile as if she were remembering 
young hurries of her own. Galloping 
noisily, whacking the air with the 
basket, I swore foolishly, blaming 
Wouldhave, ill-wishing him with all my 
heart. A brewer’s dray slowed at a 
corner to allow a dapper little gentle- 
man and his florid manservant to pass. 


The drayman saluted and grunted 
informatively to the boy beside him 
but not till later did I realize that here 
was Lord Kinnybrook. As the dray 
moved on I grabbed the tailboard, 
hanging on, recovering breath, until 
a bouncing barrel jarred my fingers. 
Running again, cornering at speed 
round a lamp-post, I skated down the 
cobbled hill towards the Canterbury 
Bell. 

But my belly gulped dismally at 
sight of the wide-open side door. 
Aaron, grey and sad, all perkiness gone, 
was talking to John Flixon, the under- 
taker, in the dimness of the passage. 

‘I’m grateful to you, Johnny.’ 

‘Don’t worry.’ The undertaker 
patted the red velvet bag under his 
arm: ‘Ill tuck him in with that maid 
of O’Regan’s who died yesterday. A 
nice grave for both.’ 

Aaron nodded. He might have 
been arranging his own funeral. I could 
feel a broken heart grating on its 
string. 

‘So long, Johnny.’ He saw me, heard 
me bewilderedly: “Too late?’ Under- 
standing after a minute he took the 
embroidered bag from the undertaker, 
put his hand into it and drew out a 
dead, beautiful bird, red and _ black, 
marvellously neat and compact even 
in its limpness. Death had strangely 
robbed the clipped feathers of their 
gloss. The head rolled and I saw the 
punctured skull, a bloody ooze drying 
on it like a tiny garland of flowers. 

‘Careful, Aaron,’ the undertaker 
warned, but Aaron quieted him un- 
kindly. 
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‘The boy’s all right.’ 

‘Needlesmith?’ 

Aaron nodded, bagging the bird 
again, giving it to the undertaker. 

“So long, Johnny.’ 

I stood glumly, more miserable 
than I could ever remember being 
before, not merely disappointed but 
sick in my veins. A steel spur was 
working among my thoughts, whistling 
cold, sketching death. Aaron turned 
heavily away into the back parlour, 
drinking neat spirit gulpingly, slump- 
ing into a chair. Anxiously I followed: 

‘How did it happen? I’m sorry 
I’m late.’ 

‘Just as well, son, just as well.’ 
He scrubbed at his eyes with his hands 
and spat clumsily: ‘It wasn’t pretty.’ 

I could feel the liquor blazing in 
him, forcing words. 

‘It wasn’t the money, mind,’ he 
said suddenly: ‘You understand? It 
wasn’t the money. Money’s never 
worth sweating about. I can’t under- 
stand it. There’ll never be another 
bird like him. 

‘Damned if I can understand it. 
Sort of thing it’s hard to believe. No 
sense to it. All that pluck and guts 
wiped out, wasted. A real masterpiece, 
that’s what he was, made for fighting, 
every bone ofhim . . . he just couldn’t 
help it; every breath helped his fire. 
You could see him pondering on it all, 
working it out. When I breasted him in 
a mirror I could feel fight rising in him 
so that he’d damn near burst my 
hands, trying to show me what he could 
do. It was pretty good to watch him 
sparring with the gloves, all pride and 


skill, stroke on stroke so quick you 
couldn’t follow except by the effect on 
the other bird. 

‘When we’d got a big show coming 
off I’d talk to him about it and he’d 
feel my excitement and strut and 
crackle his wings, sure of himself, more 
sure than anything else I’ve ever seen. 
I’d feed him special stuff, eggs, rhubarb 
and the finest barley and butter and 
he’d glow with it, knowing what it was 
all for. To see him fighting was like 
seeing God spitting, just as sure as 
that. Ground him in the pit and he’d 
stand quivering, like steel in harness, 
looking things over, all clean and 
handsome and his eye black and 
steady. 

‘And then he’d hop to it. It was 
like a splash of red-hot metal when 
they dashed together. Wings crackling 
and a slashing and darting faster than 
your eyes could swallow it. A proper 
scorching and splintering and then old 
Needlesmith would spark back a bit, 
watching. He never wasted time and 
there was never any need to hold a 
count over any bird he struck for they 
never got up again. They just drooped 
and flopped and died. And old Needle- 
smith strutted at the top of his pride, 
his head balanced like a snake’s, the 
fighting sweat gone and his mind and 
feathers all shining. He didn’t know 
what pain or grief was; he’d just strop 
his beak on my hand when I sucked his 
wounds and bathed ’em in salt. 

‘But this time he was flat, no 
spring in him at all. He tried his best 
but the Shawlneck got there first. I 
sort of depended on him; he was 
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about the only truly dependable thing 
TPve known, not like women, or men 
even, no nonsense or twisty thoughts. 
He was rare and perfect. Can’t 
understand why he failed; can’t under- 
stand it. Oh hell, what’s the use.’ 

Aaron drank again. I felt a bit 
sick, full of unexpected knowledge. 
Reaching suddenly into his pocket 
Aaron slapped the little velvet-lined 
case into my hand. 

‘Here, boy, you take ’em. I shan’t 
want ’em again.’ 

I looked at the spurs, not knowing 
what to say. Aaron waved me away. I 
remembered my basket. My mother 
would expect eggs even though the 
world had cracked for Aaron. 

‘Eggs? By God, that’s funny!’ He 
laughed bitterly: ‘Eggs?’ He jerked a 
thumb towards the passage where his 


wife bustled, smiling crookedly: ‘She’ll 
give ’em to you.’ 

I backed away, gave my basket 
sulkily to her. How many? I told her 
grudgingly and she counted them out, 
not the largest and the price was high. 
I gave her the money and she locked it 
away in a new leather purse, opening 
the door briskly for me. No more 
arrowroot biscuits or proudness. 

‘Good-bye,’ I called to Aaron, but 
he didn’t hear me. The woman wanted 
me gone and she hurried me with her 
knee, sharply. No sooner was I down 
the step than the door slammed 
triumphantly. I wanted to spit but my 
mouth was dry. She was like cold, 
wet poison, that woman, jealous like 
them all. All day I remembered her 
and at last, suddenly, I knew quite 
surely why Needlesmith had failed. 


So 


The Last Whiskey Cup 
by Paul Engle 


W: have shot the last whiskey cup from the trapper’s head 
Nailed the last coonskin to the barn, given the buckskin 
Shirt to the movies, watched the covered wagon 
Roll whitely through the dust of wretched murals 
In small-town banks, the ancient Greek acanthus 
Framing the Utah trail, the dignity 
Of Cornstalk, Pontiac, American Horse 
Immortalized in the ads of automobiles, 

Chewing tobacco, baking powder 
(And in my vision 
In the night, in the lonely place of the spirits, 
Two men like arrows shot through the sky and talked 
Secretly to me in the voice of my ancestors). 


America, now, a nervous nigger dancing 
To the mighty roll of radio-chanted jazz 
On the hollow drum of the world for a few pitched coins, 
Through eternity bright with hanging galaxies 
Elbows its way. 

Yet there are still great dreams 
Haunting this land, and I have known men 
From Brooklyn Bridge to the Golden Gate who dreamed them: 
I recall a section hand spitting tobacco juice 
All over a hand-car and saying, ‘I’ve walked track 
From Chi to Frisco for thirty years. It’s a 
Hell of a big country, mister.’ 

A Negro evangelist 

Beating the drum of God from Harlem to Mobile, 
With diamonds studding his teeth and a yellow vest, shouting, 
‘Dis is goin’ to be de nex’ land of de Lawd, sinners. 
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He’s zoomin’ from heaven in an airplane all silver and gold, 
An’ Gabriel in a white silk suit’s goin’ to drive Him 
From Buffalo to Birmingham in a fiery Ford, 

Honkin’ His horn as loud as Judgment Day! 

An’ crinkly-headed angels with black wings 

Savin’ repentin’ souls on every corner. 

Hallelujah! Halielujah!’ 

And in Iowa 

A farmer husking corn down a mile-long field— 

‘Best damn corn land in the world, loam a foot deep. 
My grandfather came from Ohio to break this land, 
And his came from Vermont and back of him they came 
Clear from Germany. My family’s 

Had a hand in buildin’ it up. They’ve watched it grow, 
And it ain’t done yet.’ 

In Manhattan under the L 

A man with the insomnia of fierce dreams 

Walking the restless night away — ‘It’s a dirty, 

Noisy, incredibly ugly, incredibly beautiful, 

Don’ t-give-a-damn, soft-hearted nation. 

We’re all nervous as a wolf bitch in heat. 

We’ve got to make a noise, if nothing more 

Than get drunk and stand on a street corner and yammer. 
Yet there’s a spirit here, I know, I’ve felt it 

From Boston to Hollywood. It’s a strong thing, 

Bigger than we know, big as the land, maybe, 

If we could see it whole. I think it burns 

With the clearness of hardwood fire for those with eyes 
Alert and calm enough to find the flame. 

It’s an awful, crushing land, but, Christ, it’s great 

To be a portion of it.’ 

We have shot the last 

Shaggy buffalo on the Western plains, 

Pre-empted the last free land — Now it is time 

(I have known it long in my heart) for this country 

To twist a lariat of us and throw it 

Over the ocean to ocean flinging land 
And flip its loop across the lifted, crashing 
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Defiant horns of the wild American spirit 

And with a twist around the saddle horn 

Drop it to earth, and on its sprawling hide 
Burn the clear new world brand that unto men 
Shall be a witness of our heritage 

Wherever that great untamable breast shall toss 
The stars of heaven on its horns and graze 
Across the grassy ranges of the world. 


Tongues of Men and of Angels 


by Malcolm Muggeridge 


| rere empties itself into 
Hyde Park on Sunday evenings in 
spring. Strolling up and down path- 
ways, sprawling under trees, lounging 
in deck-chairs, people watch darkness 
gently descend. The freshness of the 
grass exhilarates them —sounds and 
sweet airs, sounds and sweet airs. They 
forget themselves, and are blessed, at 
peace. Sensuality, too diffuse to be 
restless, dissolves their spirits, and 
engenders the only kind of mood in 
which human beings in the mass are 
tolerable. Even husbands and wives 
forget their hate, even adolescent lovers 
forget the urgency of their appetities, 
even solitary individuals forget their 
grudges, even you and I forget the 
pattern whose pieces we are perpetually 
trying to arrange in such a way that 
it will signify you and I. 


Yet there is a Corner. There has 
to be a Corner even in Hyde Park on 
a Sunday evening in spring — Lenin’s 
Corner, Freedom’s Corner, Peace’s 
Corner, an infinite variety of known 
and unknown Gods’ Corners. From 
little platforms, each labelled, words 
overflow, like cascades of water from 
fountains; arms beat the air, faces 
contort, bodies travail and deliver 
spirit. 
A genial negro, spectacled, an- 
nounces the end of the world, the crack 
of doom, the judgment day. He begins 
quietly, hands folded on his belly — 
thus it was written, thus prophesied, 
thus calculated. Then the vision smites 
him. He has seen; yes, he has seen 
with his own eyes the sun black as 
sackcloth, the moon rising blood-red, 
the stars falling on to the earth, the 
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heavens departing as a scroll when 
it is rolled together, and every island 
and mountain moving out of its 
place. 

As he describes his vision and its 
portentous consequences, his eyeballs 
roll, his hands wildly gesticulate, froth 
trickles from the corners of his mouth. 
‘Where will be then the children of 
men? — sheep divided from the goats.’ 
It is a home-thrust. His audience 
wince, become more intent, more 
compact. A youth in a bowler hat 
and wide trousers and a _ double- 
breasted waistcoat looks nervously on 
the ground; a patronizing smile freezes 
on the face of a middle-aged man, fat 
and rubicund, bald pate glowing in the 
sunshine. 

The negro works up to his climax. 
His voice begins to intone, to take on a 
rhythm. Passion fills out his words. 
He is radiant, sublime. “The children 
of men; oh! the children of men 
round God’s throne, like children 
round their father, a family.’ He pauses 
His eyes fill with tears, and he beats his 
breast. ‘White men and black men, 
all one family round their father.’ 
Suddenly; without any warning, he 
bursts into song, abandons himself to 
its notes, stands limp and inert with all 
his vitality concentrated in the richness 
of his voice. The song rises above all 
other sounds like a Jion’s roar above all 
other sounds in the jungle. His audi- 
ence seem to be crouching, fearful, at 
his feet, as though he was God and his 
little platform a golden throne, as 
though at any moment the terrible 
division into sheep and goats might 


take place and the horror of eternity 
come to pass. 


Nearby, a _ hatchet-faced orator 
chalks ‘freedom’ on a_ blackboard, 
climbs above the blackboard and clears 
his throat. His voice, when he speaks, 
is venomous, his mouth cruel, his fore- 
head stormy. Spite has traced out 
deep wrinkles, gleams and sparkles still 
within his eyes. ‘Friends!’ he says. 
‘Friends!’ They begin to collect—his 
friends. They look up, marvelling at 
the love he bears them; hungry sheep 
waiting to be fed; innocents ready to 
be initiated into the mystery he has 
chalked on his blackboard. 

“You think you are free,’ he begins 
pityingly; ‘and you are slaves.’ Their 
bondage is heavy upon them. Show 
us the way, they seem to whisper; and 
we will follow. ‘Yes,’ he goes on, spitting 
out his words, grinding his teeth: 
‘slaves! Just slaves! And slaves to 
what?’ They are all attention. Show 
us our tyrant, they seem to say, and 
we will destroy him. He waits, as 
though expecting one of them to answer 
his question. Then, when no answer is 
forthcoming, shouts triumphantly: ‘To 
the economic system’. 

Now the flood-gates of his elo- 
quence are loosed. Now he rains words 
on to the faces spread out beneath him. 
Now, like a snake, he hisses out his 
fury. ‘Here is the Bank of England 
. . . Hesweeps it away with a gesture; 
and his audience, a stormy mob, pour 
into it, hang the Governor, the Vice- 
Governors, the cashiers, overturn the 
safes, make a great bonfire of bonds 
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and securities, leave not one stone 
standing on another. “Take rent. . .” 
He shakes his fist in rent’s face. He 
demolishes rent. He tears rent into 
shreds and tramples on the pieces. His 
audience watch him delightedly, and 
shed no tears over the destruction of 
such a tyrant. ‘And interest. . .2 They 
feel interest like shackles round their 
ankles. It is a dungeon deep under- 
ground in whose melancholy darkness 
they are fated to pass their lives. Oh! 
if they could only get at interest, feel 
their fingers round its throat, crush the 
life out of it so that it was never again 
seen in the world! 

‘And then,’ he shrieks, ‘you talk of 
freedom.’ The very word is a cruci- 
fixion to him. It tears his body to 
pieces, leaves him pale and exhausted, 
consumes him like a flame. He leans 
forward, agonized; and his audience 
look up with awe at this Christ who 
erects his own cross, drives the nails 
into his own feet and hands; at this 
Christ self-crucified. 


The plaintive strains of a hymn 
disturb his passion: 


‘Pull for the shore, sailor, 
Rullstorethershore seas 


A harmonium accompanies the singing, 
and an elderly man leads it. He is 
placarded—on the front, ‘I Know 
That My Redeemer Liveth’; on the 
back, ‘Washed In The Blood of the 
Lamb.’ From between these placards, 
a butterfly collar and a dishevelled 
head protrude. The head is capped 
with a bowler, beneath whose rim grey 


hair straggles; and a grey walrus 
moustache overhangs the mouth. He 
sings gruffly, making up in spirited 
gestures for the limitations of his voice. 
The faithful stand round him, a little 
compact band, singing their hymn 
amidst a multitude of ribald heathen. 

When the hymn is finished, the 
elderly man takes off his bowler and 
reads from the Bible. The words fall 
from his lips with exquisite relish, ‘I 
said of laughter, it is mad; and of 
mirth, What doeth it?? He rolls each 
word in his mouth to extract its full 
quality. ‘For all his days are sorrows, 
and his travail griefs; yea, his heart 
taketh not rest in the night.’ He reads 
what he knows, what he believes, ‘For 
God giveth to a man that is good in his 
sight wisdom and knowledge and joy; 
and to the sinner he giveth travail, to 
gather and to heap up.’ 

His heart is uplifted. He pounds 
on his front placard in a frenzy of exhil- 
aration. ‘I know that my redeemer 
liveth — I know, I know.’ The faithful 
nod their heads. ‘We know, we know.’ 
He reaches round at his back placard 
and hammers at it with his fists. 
‘Washed, oh! washed clean,’ the faith- 
ful chant. He dances between his 
placards, pouring out a stream of 
disjointed eloquence. 

Exhausted at last, his hair matted 
with sweat, his cheeks flushed, he 
pauses, and the hymn is resumed. Now 
his bowler is a golden crown and 
the placards fine raiment. Now he 
is leading the faithful to paradise, 
sees in the distance, across the desert 
of this world, domes and spires of the 
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heavenly city. ‘We are few,’ he exults, 
‘but our reward will be very great.’ 
Pearly gates open, divine anthems 
sound, and he and the faithful step 
forward to receive the gift of everlasting 
joy for which they have qualified. 


Beneath a red flag a communist 
orates. He is lean and elegant, his 
gestures studied and his words incisive, 
like a man working to a pattern. His 
head is smooth and oval as an egg, 
and his features expressionless. He 
looks round contemptuously at his 
fellow orators, as though to say, They 
dope you with music and eloquence, 
delude you and trick you, whereas I 
offer you ungarnished truth. He throws 
truth down in bare, incisive sentences, 
like a man throwing bones to a pack of 
dogs. His fists remain clenched, and 
are pointed either inward at his breast 
or upward at the sky. His attitude is 
take it or leave it, throw off your chains 
or hug them or pretend that their 
rattle is tuneful, my business is to show 
you the way. 

He shows them the way. To hell 
with this, and to hell with that. As 
he speaks, Hyde Park becomes a 
desert, just a waste of space. He emp- 
ties it of trees and grass and people. 
There is nothing but his words echoing 
through emptiness, like a dry wind 
echoing through the Sahara. His 
audience shudder, but are fascinated. 
This might be a way-—to destroy 
instead of hoping, to purify with fire 
instead of with the blood of the lamb, to 
level out eternity now instead of waiting 
for salvation hereafter. 


‘All that impedes ...’ What 
impedes? they ask themselves — King 
and Lords and Bishops and owners of 
property of every sort and description. 
They offer him them ungrudgingly. 
Take them, they seem to say, with our 
blessing. But he is not satisfied. More 
—he wants more. They look round for 
more to give him, look into their own 
souls, make a miscellaneous collection 
of hopes and appetites and ambitions. 
Do these suffice? they seem to ask. He 
is inexorable. Are we, they wonder, 
to tear out our very hearts? Are we to 
point inwards the blade of our dis- 
content as he points inwards his 
clenched fists, saving our lives by 
losing them, achieving perfection by 
ceasing to be? He nods. ‘You impede. 
Everyone and everything impedes.’ 
Now his fists are lifted towards the sky, 
face irradiated with white heat, eyes 
remote as stars. They slink off, for 
they have great possessions — them- 
selves. It is what he wanted — to clear 
a space, to go on making his studied 
gestures and speaking his incisive words 
with, for audience, only himself making 
studied gestures and speaking incisive 
words. In such circumstances alone 
the words seem real, triumphant. 


A cheerful, round-faced Irishman 
in a black soft hat with an immense 
brim attracts a large crowd. His plat- 
form is unclassified. He is a free-lance, 
an amateur, without any message, one 
who spends his Sunday evenings orating 
only because it amuses him to do so, a 
jester, a satirist who loves to ridicule 
the follies of mankind to its very face. 
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Any subject suits him. He runs gaily 
from the Disarmament Conference 
to the Test Match, from birth-control 
to socialism. The audience make sug- 
gestions. ‘What about Jews?’ they 
shout, or, ‘Up de Valera!’ Always he 
responds. His range is wide. 

‘Look at trams,’ he says gaily. 
‘You all travel in trams. Perhaps there’s 
a tram-conductor here this evening. I 
wish there was. Think of him ringing 
his bell — ting-a-ling-ling — and punching 
tickets all day long. What is it? — 
bloody civilization. Think of the people 
crushing in the tram to go to work and 
crushing in it to come back from work. 
Think of their work — ringing telephone 
bells — ting-a-ling-ling — and writing on 
bits of paper. What is it? bloody 
civilization. Think of soldiers drilling 
and firing machine-guns — rat-a-tat-tat,— 
and of the Lord Mayor and King 
George V and Ramsay MacDonald. 
What is it? bloody civilization. They 
say there won’t be any more wars, 
that no one’ll fight. Don’t you believe 
it. Of course we'll all fight. And 
why? because of bloody civilization.’ 

The audience are delighted. 
‘You’re a_ dirty-minded traitor,’ a 
fellow-Irishman shouts irrelevantly at 
the orator. He spreads out his hands. 
‘What did I tell you? bloody civiliza- 
tion.’ The fellow-Irishman pushes his 
way forward. “Who pays you to hand 
out insults? That’s what I’d like to 
know?’ The audience are impressed. 
After all, who does pay him? What’s 
his game? What’s he after?’ 

‘Tl tell you who pays me,’ the 
orator says. ‘Stalin pays me, two quid a 


week. Only I don’t like to talk about 
it for fear (looking at his interrupter) 
some other Irishman should offer to 
do it for thirty bob.’ The interrupter 
is crushed. He can only growl, ‘It’s a 
lie. It’s a damned lie.’ No one heeds 
him; and the orator proceeds, ‘All the 
talk’s nowadays about plans and organ- 
ization. They want to plan this and 
organize that. What I want to know is, 
can they organize... . 


Three Jews mournfully erect a 
platform. One of them mounts it to 
complain of the wrongs of his people; 
the other two listen. He is shaggy and 
unkempt, with swollen features, eyes 
and mouth large and indeterminate, 
voice mellow with despair. ‘We ask 
only for justice,’ he says, taking justice 
in his stride, unaware of the enormity 
of his request. ‘We ask only to be 
allowed to live without interference,’ 
he goes on, as though being allowed 
to live was a trifle, like being allowed 
to die. ‘Our wrongs cry out for ven- 
geance, but we are a_ peace-loving 
people and nourish no thoughts of 
vengeance; only, in the name of 
civilization, we ask that our wrongs 
may be righted and our enemies made 
to feel that, by behaving as they have, 
they forfeit the right to be regarded 
as civilized Europeans.’ He is slow and 
oppressive. Words meander out of his 
vast mouth like a river meandering 
indolently over a swamp. 

When he is spent, another of the 
three takes his place; a small Jew, 
slightly deformed, with broad shoulders 
and long arms, and a face that is sharp 
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and thin as a knife. His performance is 
keener, more precise, more intellectual. 
‘We won’t buy from them... .” He 
sees idle shipping, ledgers recording 
no profits, factories choked with their 
own production. ‘Our scientists work 
elsewhere. . . .’ He sees them, white- 
coated, in laboratories, inventing per- 
haps a gas that will some day be blown 
in the faces of those who cast them 
forth; perhaps a new and more deadly 
explosive; perhaps a bacillus. ‘The 
best artists, the best writers and musi- 
cians and actors and actresses .. .’ 
He knows about art. He frequents 
concerts, the British Museum, literary 
gatherings; understands the sensuality 
of words and sounds and shapes, and 
the rhythm of fashion and mood; knows 
the moment for this kind of sensuality 
and that; can attune himself perfectly 
to the ebb and flow of taste. He 
chuckles when he thinks of the philis- 
tinism of his enemies. 

The last of the three is bearded, 
eyes glowing, lips folded sedately over 
his beard. He speaks to the future 
about the past, unaware of any present. 
Suffering, as he describes it, is an 
ecstasy, and each humiliation a tri- 
umph. Oppression, he seems to say, 
has been the privilege of our people, 
the sign that we were indeed chosen 


of God, since it has knit us together and 
enabled us to keep our identity. We 
decay in prosperity, go after vain 
gods, blaspheme our genius; it requires 
exile in Babylon, a Hitler or a Goering, 
to bring us back to the paths of righte- 
ousness. We have to thank Hitler for 
forcing thousands of Jews who had 
become ashamed of their race to 
acknowledge it. We owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude. 

His voice rises and falls peacefully 
as he describes century after century of 
suffering, of wandering, of restlessness, 
each phase ending in a return to an 
original inspiration, always kept alive 
if only by one prophet. And the end of 
it all? For God’s chosen people there 
can only be one end, ‘My people shall. 
dwell in a peaceable habitation, and in 
sure dwellings, and in quiet resting 
places.’ 


Now it is almost dark. The crowds 
in Hyde Park melt away; platforms 
are folded up and removed; the red 
flag is furled, and the faithful and the 
heathen depart together. Soon there 
is nothing except darkness, and lovers 
lying in the grass, and stars, and the 
three Jews complaining of the wrongs 
of their people. 
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Passages from a Dictator’s Autobiography 


5 


by George Barker 


A, my nativity the mayor 
of the township in which my birth had 
taken place issued a formal proclama- 
tion that for a period not exceeding 
three months and of not less than one 
month no persons, either of married or 
unmarried status, were to indulge in the 
increase of their species. The personal 
consummation of the nation had so 
inoppugnably occurred in my advent, 
that the more or less immediate birth of 
further persons appeared irrelevant, 


lustful, shameful, and irreverent. 
Carnivals to celebrate the future 
emancipation of the race —instru- 


mented and augmented and patently 
promised by my existence — were inau- 
gurated in the fields surrounding the 
township. The mayor, who saw fit 
to bear my heavily clothed but tiny 
body about the streets in his own arms, 
was never seen, from the day of my 
birth henceforward, either in public or 
in private, wearing any but his official 
robes. I have no recollection of 
meddling embarrassingly with his gold 
chains. On no occasion, so far as I am 
aware, did I incommode his worship 
by inappropriate or undignified be- 
haviour when borne in his arms. The 


height of the festivity occurred when, 
following a dithyrambic recital by the 
townspeople of the national song, my 
diminutive body was elevated by the 
mayor as he stood on his dais, at which 
the crowds burst into uproarious 
applause, and I, though no more than 
a week or two of age, grasped an open 
penknife in my small fist and shook it 
with a gesture presaging later freedom 
for my people. From that day forward, 
the symbol of my native town has been 
of a robust child brandishing by both 
hands and feet, four swords. 

At the age of one, I was discovered 
by my delighted parents in the back 
garden of our house despatching with a 
pellet-gun the three hundred chickens 
which were housed there. The bodies of 
some eighty of them were stacked into a 
large mound in the centre of the garden, 
from which sort of salient I was 
observed to shoot no less than thirty 
birds in one minute. (This incident is 
related as it perhaps explains the 
present national sport of my country- 
men: need I mention the now world- 
famous Wring-a-wring-a-chick-chick?) 

The following four years taught me 
much with regard to the handling of 
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humans in times of stress. The people 
of a neighbouring town, finding that 
their stores of food were inexplicably 
declining, accused the people of my 
native town of nocturnal purloining. 
This accusation naturally enraged the 
spirited people, who retorted that 
certainly they had appropriated food- 
stuffs from their neighbours, but for 
no reason other than because they 
required them. This, they continued, 
comprised good enough reason for 
persons such as themselves to offer such 
persons as their accusers. Inevitably 
this situation led to an intermittent 
and circumstantial warfare, of guerilla 
kind. Men of one town, meeting their 
slighters on the road connecting the 
towns, perpetrated cutting and unde- 
sirable remarks, sometimes even shout- 
ing. Their opponents would retaliate 
by delivering such articles as they 
carried with a great force at their 
defamers’ heads. A scuffle would ensue, 
in which, not infrequently, heads and 
limbs were broken. Finally both parties 
would retire to their bases claiming 
success. 

This indecisive and rather volatile 
type of conflict soon demanded the 
intervention of such a person as myself, 
even allowing for the apparent disparity 
of my juniority. By banding together 
every man able of bearing a stick - a 
particularly inclusive regulation which 
mobilized even the septuagenarians — 
it was possible, within a very few days 
of the ninth indecisive meeting of small 
parties, for me to march from the out- 
skirts of our town behind a force of some 
seven hundred armed men, all, by 
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reason of speeches I had delivered and 
pamphlets I had promulgated, fired 
and ardently set on reducing our 
enemies to the level of our beasts and 
lowest servants. 

My childish figure, armed to the 
teeth and past, supplied an extreme, 
though martial, stimulus to my 
followers. Exhorting them wildly to 
engagement, I was for the moment 
quite carried away by the power of my 
oratory, and found myself, I have no 
knowledge how, in the van of the 
attack. Our enemies, sighting me, clad 
as I was; a babe in arms, stood as 
though struck to stone. Seizing their 
advantage, my forces hurled themselves 
upon the defenders, and, charging past 
me, carried the outer fortalices. I was 
plucked from the ground by the mayor, 
who remained in the rear, and carried, 
triumphantly, into the town. It was 
from this relatively minor engagement, 
in which I am proud to relate the whole 
of the enemy to a man perished, that I 
learned the prime maxim of the ruler: 
Victory ts an adroit usage of the sword of 
accident. 

At fourteen I received an invita- 
tion to the Emperor’s Court, which I 
accepted with alacrity. Public genero- 
sity was conscripted to fit myself and a 
retinue of eighty body servants or 
guards, in costumes of startling and 
grandiose extravagance. Being at this 
time a youth of conspicuous appear- 
ance, my ensemble when arrayed in the 
brilliant trapping or uniform which had 
been provided for me delighted the 
townsmen to such a degree that it was 
agreed by consensus to confer upon me 
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the title of Marshal of my native 
Township. The device of a babe 
brandishing four swords was painted 
upon the vehicles in which I intended to 
travel, and affixed to the arms with 
which my attendants were plentifully 
provided. And before long, amid the 
uproarious acclamation of some 
thousand persons, my train moved off, 
myself prominently seated at the head. 

After journeying for two days, 
during which every town and village 
I entered donated me an ovation 
worthy — perhaps surpassing that — of 
the Emperor himself, the retinue 
arrived at the capital. Cordons of the 
inhabitants, having heard of our ap- 
proach, lined the principal streets, 
which were hung with coloured repre- 
sentations of my ensigns. Cries of, 
Welcome, Emancipator of our Race! 
echoed throughout the squares, and 
sword-blades like palm leaves were 
strewn along my path. In the forum of 
the town, the inhabitants had assembled 
in an orderly fashion to request my 
acceptance of a municipal present or 
token of loyalty. Seated upon an 
ornate and thronelike chair, I was 
approached by the chief townspeople, 
one of whom, after lengthily kneeling, 
stepped towards me with the present in 
his hands. Erecting myself, I extended 
my hand, to withdraw it immediately. 
The object was a crucifix. At my action 
the audience burst into applause, which 
the donator seemed to sense as a sign, 
for he immediately changed his attitude 
from one of servility to a military 
rigidity. With a swift movement he 
grasped the upper length of the cross 


and unsheathed the blade of a sword. 
Turning it inward towards himself he 
presented the hilt to my hand. The 
crowd burst into deafening cheers, 
crying out, ‘Hail, General of Gods, 
Marshal of the Martial, Caesar of 
Seizers!’ 


My fame had outsped my journey 
to the capital. Recountings of my 
infant exploits filled every mouth, and 
in search of superlatives with which to 
describe my person, a committee of 
scholars was deputed to spend two 
weeks in research through the national 
libraries. 


By the evening of my presentation 
to his majesty the city hummed like a 
huge arena with excitement and antici- 
pation. The Emperor —who, I was 
aware, had alienated the respect and 
patriotism of his peoples by a continual 
introduction of foreign affectations 
both into his personal behaviour and 
into the conducting of the country — 
contemplated the reception with some 
misgiving. The applause which my 
entrance into the palace grounds caused 
among the assembled concourse entirely 
deafened the minor shout which arose 
when the Emperor appeared on the 
steps to receive me. 

Suddenly an excited disturbance 
shook the crowd, and a portion of it, 
some hundred and fifty persons, broke 
through the lines of guards, sweeping 
them completely aside, rushed towards 
the steps upon which I stood with the 
Emperor, and, bearing an object hidden 
from my sight in their midst, sur- 
rounded me, cheering wildly. The 
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object they carried was pushed to the 
front, and placed on the ground at my 
feet. I concealed a smile. It was the 
Emperor’s only child, its arms and legs 
severed, and in their stumps had been 
thrust, as in my emblem, four swords. 


During the next three days 
8,472,109 persons perished. The 
Emperor suffered a sanguinary de- 
thronement, the ambasadors of over 
one hundred nations were quietly 
slaughtered in their private residences, 
and countless thousands of alien 
journalists, writers, photographers, 
scholars, artists, tourists, and non- 
descripts were deprived of their capacity 
to interfere by imprisonment, steriliza- 
tion, and simple execution. By pre- 
cipitate action all internal dissent was, 
within a week of my assumption of 
power, entirely extirpated. By force- 
ful confiscation of all instruments of 
propagandistic operation the mind and 
the will of the populace was brought 
under my personal control. By the 
dissemination of speeches, books, 
pamphlets, photographs, statues, co- 
erced statistics, and cinematographs, 
the general fire against the deposed 
monarch and his followers — in persons, 
happily, deceased — was sustained at its 
highest pitch; and by a similar process 
of dissemination the public accord with 
my succession increased and intensified. 
Fétes proceeded in the majority of cities, 
accompanied by a burning of all alien 
material, literature, contraceptives, etc. 
Several score of effigies of the late 
Emperor were burnt within a week of 


his death. 


The crown, which I had at once 
thrust upon me, proved upon investiga- 
tion to have been imported three 
hundred years previously from an 
adjacent country. On learning of this, 
the monarchy was dissolved. In its 
place was instituted the individual 
dictatorship, as of national growth and 
fructification. To every differing country 
falls its earned rule. 


At the age of seventeen, that is, 
having governed the country for three 
years, an assassination was attempted. 
By reason of the substitute engaged to 
portray my person in public, calamity 
was prevented, but my understudy 
unhappily died from his wounds. The 
assassin, endeavouring to shoot his 
escape, was cornered by the guard 
attending my public figure. He was 
immediately removed to prison, where, 
within the hour, he expired from the 
effects produced by the insertion of a 
pneumatic air-pump into the anus, and 
the vigorous inflation thereof. 


Following this upset, a quiet 
possessed the country for seven days. 
This comprises the longest period when 
nothing has transpired within our 
borders. On the eighth day, the 
inhabitants of a contiguous country 
accused my people of belligerency. 
The war which ensued still shakes the 
windows of the palace, as the opposing 
Dictator, now the only survivor of his 
race, expends his final shell in an 
attempt to lower the Banner which 
raggedly dominates even my capital’s 
PULS ee 
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H. was a big red-faced 
man with a loud voice, and of middle 
age; a man of the mountains, with thick 
dark hair, a bull-neck and strong 
shoulders. He had been married that 
afternoon, and was giving a wedding- 
feast in the hotel at Vallorbe. When I 
entered the dining-room, the party, 
which consisted of some twenty men 
and women, had begun. The soup was 
finished, and great dishes of jugged 
hare were being carried in. The con- 
versation was already general, and 
everybody was talking at once; every- 
body, that is, except the demure lady 
in black who was later addressed as 
‘Mademoiselle Rose’. The bride, who 
sat next to her husband, in the middle 
of the table, was by many years his 
junior; a large, thick-hipped girl with 
a foolish face almost as red as his. 
A fillet, with little flowers worked on it, 
bound her sandy-coloured hair, and 
she wielded her clumsy great hands as 
though they did not belong to her. 
Her voice was coarse and husky, and 
she giggled perpetually. At the top 
of the table sat the wit of the party, a 
young man with neatly brushed hair, 
and dressed in a clerk’s suit of black 
material, less rough than the black 
clothes of the other men. I guessed him 
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to be an actor of sorts in his spare time. 
He brought into this rustic company the 
air of the towns, and was very sure of 
himself. Perhaps he was from Lons-le- 
Saunier or St. Claude, or another of 
the towns of the Jura. His repartee 
kept the company in yells of laughter, 
and when he could not think of a 
witticism, he made large eyes at the 
girls, and pressed his hand to his heart, 
and sighed desperately. He had on his 
right hand a plump matron with 
beautifully dressed brown hair, and 
on his left an ugly girl with a hooked 
nose and a squint. Between mouth- 
fuls he would drop his fork and seize 
this girl’s hand and mutter pas- 
sionately, which made her shrug her 


shoulders and bark at him _ good- 
naturedly. A man from Vaulion, 
further along the table, talked of 


Vaulion and its affairs whenever there 
was a lull in the conversation, until the 
wit demolished him with a single 
phrase. The most striking among the 
remainder of the guests were two very 
handsome young men, _ evidently 
brothers. They were shy, and hardly 
spoke at all. I could imagine them at 
the saw-mill up in the hills. The girls 
were plain, and of the healthy peasant 
type, and one of them smacked her 
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lips repeatedly, and cried to anyone 
who cared to listen, ‘Oh, the good 
wine! Taste me this wine! Oh, the 
good wine!’ An infantryman from the 
7th Corps at Besangon, sitting next to 
her, evidently desired to sing already, 
but was not encouraged. 

While the meal proceeded the 
bridegroom was full of the tenderest 
care for his wife. Though half his 
attention was given to the rowdy 
conversation in his neighbourhood, the 
other half was given ungrudgingly to 
her. He would help her to dainty 
morsels, and bend over to whisper in 
her weather-beaten ear. Nor did he 
stint the wine, which she drank in 
great draughts, like a horse. The man 
on the other side of her was elderly, 
with grey hair and twinkling eyes, and 
he evidently regarded it as his privi- 
lege to look after her and see to her 
comfort when the husband’s attention 
was temporarily distracted. She had 
opposite to her Mademoiselle Rose, 
whom I could not place. She was not 
more than thirty, but her staid bearing 
and her grave face made her seem 
older. There was something of the 
governess about her, and once when 
the bridegroom spilled wine dangerously 
near his lady’s white dress, she spoke 
sharply, as a sister might. She ate 
precisely, and was neat in her move- 
ments, and nobody, not even the wit, 
took liberties with her. Once, when 
she smiled at the bride, I caught myself 
thinking that she might be almost 
pretty if she took the trouble. For the 
smile lighted up her blue eyes and 
warmed her face for a moment. But 


her lips seemed to resist the smile as long 
as possible. 

I ate slowly on purpose, because I 
knew that there would be fun later on, 
but I took the precaution of going over 
from my little table to the husband, and 
asking him if I was in the way, and if 
he would prefer that I should eat 
somewhere else. He turned on me his 
big happy face, and begged me not to 
inconvenience myself. He had _ for- 
gotten my presence within a minute, 
and was beaming at his wife. 

There was an outbreak of health- 
drinking all round the table, but the 
formal toast of the happy pair was 
given by the wit, who began by ruffling 
his hair, swallowing painfully, and 
tugging at his collar, as though he were 
very nervous. He made a short speech 
in a weak, gloomy voice. He said that 
he would congratulate the husband, 
had he not the misfortune of knowing 
the wife so well, and that only his 
intimate knowledge of the husband 
prevented him from congratulating the 
wife. ‘It is a dreadful thing,’ he said, 
‘A dreadful thing; and we can only 
hope that no harm will come of it. 
Poor souls! Poor souls!’ And he sobbed, 
and wiped his eyes, and sat down amid 
howls of delight. Even Mademoiselle 
Rose was smiling ruefully. 

Then the husband lifted up his 
voice for silence, and, ignoring the 
toast, announced that Louise would 
sing. Louise was one of the plainest of 
the girls, but she had a clear little voice. 
Sitting back in her chair she sang a 
stupid song with an interminable 
refrain, in which everybody joined, 
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beating their hands on the table. Even 
Mademoiselle Rose sang, and beat her 
hand precisely upon the table, lowering 
her eyes as though discovered in a 
compromising situation. Louise then 
pointed vigorously at another girl, who 
after protesting and tittering, shouted 
her song —a very short one, without a 
refrain. The bridegroom’s face was 
ruddier by this time, and his gigantic 
laugh drowned all other sounds, when 
the girl who had sung the second song 
pointed at Mademoiselle Rose. 

But Mademoiselle Rose had herself 
well in hand. She showed no surprise, 
and made no pretence of shyness or 
incompetence. In her gentle way she 
looked round the table, waiting for 
silence, and bowed her head a moment 
to collect her words. Then she stood 
up quietly, and in a serene voice, well 
modulated, delivered a conventional 
recitation, accompanied by conven- 
tional gestures. It was about a small 
girl who fed the birds in the winter 
with her own food, and so fell ill, and 
died, and was taken by the angels to 
Heaven, where the good St. Gabriel 
gave her the birds of Heaven to sing 
for her night and morning. This was 
applauded heartily, but less violently 
than the preceding items, and 
Mademoiselle Rose sat down again, and 
folded her hands in front of her, and 
smiled at the bride with tight lips. At a 
sign from her neighbour she pointed 
her finger at the wit, who pretended she 
had transfixed his heart with an arrow. 
Then he bounded to his feet, and 
delivered a humorous recitation, in 
which he acted the parts of an old man, 


a young man and a girl. He worked 
himself into a lather of perspiration, 
and was loudly cheered. 

The wit pointed at the hook- 
nosed girl beside him. She sat rigid in 
her chair, and made a valiant attempt 
to sing a song. She had no voice and 
she had forgotten the words, and as 
the volume of laughter increased, she 
raised her eyebrows, shook her head 
and gave it up. When the noise sub- 
sided she leaned forward and pointed 
down the table at the husband who 
cried, ‘Why, certainly! Why not? You 
shall hear something, I promise you.’ 

He took a draught of his red wine, 
patted his wife on the shoulder, and 
began to sing in a light and very pure 
tenor voice. I do not know what the 
song was which he had chosen. I had 
never heard it before, and have never 
heard it since. From the way he sang it, 
I do not think he understood it, having 
perhaps had it by heart since early 
boyhood. It went to a slow measure, 
and it said that love is like the swallow, 
coming and going, but never staying 
for long. The snows melt, said the 
song, and the people moving about the 
streets hear the sound of the torrent, 
and tell each other that spring is 
come, and that with spring comes young 
love. But between the opening and 
shutting of an eye, the air is darkened 
again, and the wind blows, and the 
snow falls, and the swallow is gone. 
But, said the song, he returns, and 
love returns. And here the tune 
changed and quickened, and the singer 
tapped the floor with his foot and sang 
more loudly; then ended abruptly, and 
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sat back in his chair stroking his chin, 
and glancing sideways at his wife, with 
a beaming smile of happiness, which she 
returned. 

I had long finished my meal, and 
as the room was unbearably stuffy and 
full of smoke, I went outside into the 
street, and walked up and down, 
listening to the gusts of laughter, and 
the voices singing in chorus. The half- 
moon hung over the Mont d’Or, and 
the sky was crowded with stars. I 
went and sat down outside a café, and 
drank. Presently there were sounds of 
departure down the street. In twos 
and threes the guests were coming out 
of the hotel. The bride and groom 
drove off in a dilapidated trap, with a 
hood over it, the younger members of 
the party pursuing them and shouting 
after them, and the others cheering in 
the roadway outside the hotel. Then 
they began to go to their homes in 
twos and threes. I sat on for a while, 


with drink before me, and was about to 
finish it and go to my bed when I 
heard slow footsteps coming from the 
direction of the hotel. I said to myself 
that the wedding party had probably 
made a match for somebody. So I sat 
where I was for a moment and presently 
there emerged from the shadows cast by 
the buildings on either side a man and 
a woman walking arm-in-arm. They 
were not speaking, nor were they 
looking at each other, but there was a 
communion of silence. All that there 
was to say was understood perfectly, 
and there was no need for saying it. 
They passed within a few feet of me, 
both of them looking at the moon; his 
head and her head slightly leaning 
towards each other, their arms linked, 
their hands clasped. I saw their faces 
clearly for a moment before they passed 
on up the street, and recognized the 
wit and Mademoiselle Rose. 
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Le be going away soon 

To wash in a blue lagoon, 

Ill be going away soon 

Ten million miles behind the moon, 


Where the black crow may not reign 
And the grey owl dare not feign, 
Where the living heart glows red 
And the dead are wholesomely dead. 


T’ll be going away soon 

Far, far behind the moon, 

Where Excalibur can be healed 
And Truth is a conquering shield, 


Where every lie is pinned 
Like a weasel in the wind, 
Where the great Gamekeeper sits 
Shooting down the crooked wits. 


I'll be going away soon 

To a land behind the moon, 
Where unbroken shines the blade 
And the heart is undismayed, 


Where God’s Honour is not sold 
For a scrap of wizened gold, 

Where the faithful hands are bless’d 
And. the cheated are at rest. 
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Ii bees JAMIESON was the 
factor of Mr. Abernethy, who owned 
the village and the land surrounding 
it. His work would take him for miles 
over the hills, which stretched treeless 
and desolate from one side of the island 
to the other. There were few cottages 
on the hills, the soil there being too 
poor to maintain a croft. The villages 
straggled round the rocky coast, and 
the inhabitants took what they could 
from the soil and the sea. From the 
hills Magnie could see the row of white 
cottages surrounded by the diminutive 
fields of cabbage, corn, and potatoes, 
the shrill green of the young corn 
showing up brilliantly against the grey 
stone of the hill behind. Between the 
crofts and the hill the ground was 
scored by the black lines of the peat 
dykes. 

Magnie was conscious of his loneli- 
ness amongst all this rock. and water, 
and used to take an old pony about 
with him for company. Hatty was an 
uncouth-looking beast, with a thick 
wad of hair peeling from her back and 
rump. She did no work, but ambled 
alongside her master without even a 
halter. Often dogs snapped at her 
heels in the villages, but she walked on 
sedately, like a schoolmistress pretend- 


ing not to notice the little boys who 
imitate some peculiarity in her manner. 
Hatty was her master’s only confidant 
and companion. 

Magnie was fifty years old, slight 
but still very powerful in spite of his 
recent illness. He was as brown as a 
Spaniard, and wore small golden ear- 
rings. In his youth he had sailed a small 
boat which had won prizes in several 
regattas. He had been a celebrated 
lover in a country where neither men 
nor women have much time to make 
love. The men go out to the fishing. 
The women and girls work in the 
croft; their hands are knotted and 
large, and their clothes are those their 
mothers have worn. The winds and 
storms dry their faces into wrinkles 
before they are thirty, and the teeth of 
even the young girls are decayed. But 
at about the age of eighteen the girls 
seem to reach a marvellous beauty 
which, like the northern summer, lasts 
hardly long enough for you to be aware 
of it. Magnie had spent his lesiure 
sailing his boat and making love. The 
men made love slowly, like great 
beasts, so that it was often years before 
they got to the bed, but Magnie was 
in at the window before another man 
had contrived to meet the girl a few 
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times on the hill. The girls put on their 
finery for him and risked becoming 
outcasts for his sake, a dreadful risk 
where the society is so small, and where, 
in spite of the solitude, a girl cannot 
hide herself and begin a new life 
among strangers. They knew, with 
animal instinct, their fate: wrinkles, 
and early decay, with no compensating 
remission of their toil. Life was cruel 
to them but unlike the poor of big 
towns they had no opportunity of 
envying a more fortunate class, they 
were not conscious of social inequalities, 
but clung to their lives fiercely and 
derived a certain hard-grained satis- 
faction from their religion. Magnie’s 
strength was famous, and he was bold. 
He had the pick of the islands, and now 
had four brawny sons in the villages 
along the coast. 

It was late in the afternoon when 
he got to the top of Hioxness. He stood 
looking out to sea, with his hands on 
his hips. After a while he turned round 
and saw Hatty standing in a doze a 
little way down the hill. 

‘Come up here,’ he called. 

Hatty looked up. 

‘Come along up here.’ 

Hatty slowly began to move, her 
head jerking up and down as she 
pulled her legs up after her. Magnie 
sat on a large stone and looked out 
to sea again. He heard the pony’s 
hooves clicking against the small 
stones on the path. Then the clicking 
stopped. 

‘Come up here, my lady. I want 
thee up here,’ he called out again. He 
watched the eider ducks along the 


shore, until he felt Hatty’s breath on 
his neck. 

‘So we’re here again,’ he said, 
rubbing Hatty’s nose. ‘Stand back a 
wee.” 

He took off his coat, folded it up 
carefully, and put it on a ledge of rock. 
Then he spat on his hands and rubbed 
them together until the spittle made 
them sticky. Hatty stood with her 
neck hanging down. She watched 
Magnie, and as she watched her head 
sank further down, until she hitched 
it up with a snuffle. 

He planted his feet on either side 
of the stone and bent down, feeling 
for a grip on the edges. Then his body 
slowly stiffened and his head went 
back. For half a minute he did not 
move. Then he suddenly relaxed and, 
breathing deeply, changed his position. 
Again he stiffened as he tried to lift 
the stone. This time his breath came 
in quick gasps, and he strained at the 
stone until he suddenly knelt on it, 
panting, and looking down at his hands. 
When he had regained his breath he 
slowly drew his tongue round the edge 
of his lips and whispertd to himself 
‘Almighty God!’ 

The pony backed a few paces as 
he got up and pulled off his jersey. 
He threw it behind him and folded his 
arms, breathing slowly and deliberately. 
Under the jersey he had on only a vest, 
so that his arms and the muscles of his 
neck were bare. 

‘Hatty, here lass,’ he said softly 
when he was ready. The pony hesitated 
sniffed at the stones, and slowly 
slouched up. Magnie spat on his hands 
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again, and bent over the stone. He 
changed his hold twice before he found 
a grip that satisfied him, then he 
strained, his breath whistling through 
the hairs of his nostrils. The great 
muscles on his shoulders were bunched 
up so that he seemed to dwindle away 
beneath them. Drops of sweat fell 
from the end of his nose. At last he 
moaned and started to pull at the stone 
with rapid tugs. It lifted a little at one 
side, and in his excitement Magnie 
put both his hands to the one side and 
tugged again and again. Each time 
the stone shifted slightly. 

‘God, God, God, let me move it, 
just this once, dear God, let me move 
it just once more. Jesus, just once, and 
T’ll never touch it again,’ he sobbed, 
but he could not lift it from the ground. 
He tried again, with his hands on 
either side, his head thrust back, and 
his eyes wide open and staring upwards. 
Then he gave in and tumbled onto the 
grass, his whole body working to get 
breath. Hatty watched everything 
from under her shaggy mane, with her 
head lowered. 


It was getting dark as Magnie 
came down the hill. He could hear a 
boatload of crofters coming home from 
the kirk. It was Sunday, the air was 
calm, for the wind had dropped 
towards sundown. They were singing 
hymns, and their voices filled the dark 
hollow between the hills. Heard in the 
darkness, filtered through the sea 
sounds, the singing was beautiful. 

Magnie paused on the hill to 
listen to them. As religion was their 


consolation, his strength was his. He 
had never married, and now he was 
getting past the pleasures of his youth. 
His boat, turned bottom upwards, 
served asa hen-coop outside his cottage. 
He lived alone with Hatty, despised by 
the village because he refused to 
become part of it, and because he had 
been a successful lover. 

Every year he had paid a visit to 
the stone at Hioxness, and every year, 
after he had lifted it up to his chest, 
he had been able to face the enemy 
with an inner confidence in his own 
virility. Deep in himself he knew that 
the people, the sea, and the brutal 
conditions of the life in the islands 
could not beat hira. Now, for the first 
time since that summer evening many 
years ago when, as a young man just 
back from his first voyage, he had lifted 
the stone and staggered proudly with 
it right up to the edge of the cliff, his 
strength had failed him. 

The singing went on, seeming to 
transform the night itself into sadness. 
The men tugged at their oars, the 
women stood up stiffly at the back of 
the boat with shawls over their heads. 

“Till we meet, 

Till we meet at Jesus’ feet’ 
they sang. That was their consolation. 
They loved the dead with a far more 
passionate tenderness than the living. 

To Magnie, lying by the stone on 
Hioxness, the enemy seemed to have 
no menace that evening. They seemed 
to him simple and lovable, friends to 
be made by casual words of greeting 
and help with peats or stray sheep. 
Their singing drew all his protections 
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from him, till he felt utterly forsaken. 
For the first time he felt that his loneli- 
ness was a punishment. They were no 
longer the mean peasants he had 
known, but men and women who had 
eaten their bread with tears, humble 
people, who could express the bitter 
experience of their lives in beauty. 
They sang to him, tempting him from 
the stone and his defeat. Magnie 
started down the hill to meet them. 

The boat touched the shore, and 
the men waded into the water carrying 
the women to dry land. As Magnus 
approached them he heard two of the 
men quarrelling over a piece of wood 
they had found. The note of passionate 
exaltation which darkness and the 
stillness of the night had given to their 
voices broke into the harsh argument 
of the two men, the scrape of the boat’s 
keel on the stones, and the shrill 
laughter of the women as they were 
carried pick-a-back to the shore. As he 
came up to them, holding Hatty by the 
forelock, one of the women said ‘Hsst! 
Here’s yon black deevil Magnie Jamie- 
son wil’ his auld mare.’ 

The men stopped quarrelling and 
they all looked round at Magnie as he 
stood smiling at them shyly from the 
first stones of the beach. ‘Shall ye be 
needin’ ony help wi’ the boat?’ he asked 
gently. 

One of the women burst out into 
a high-pitched scream of laughter, 
which suddenly stopped. 

‘Get oot o’ here,’ she said in a 
voice cold with hatred. 

Magnie started to walk down the 
shore towards them, but a stone hit 


’s Hatty 


him full in the temple, and he dropped 
bleeding onto the ground. Hatty 
reared, whinnying with alarm, and 
galloped off into the dark, her wind 
breaking as she ran. 


In the village post office, which 
also served as a general store and 
public-house, the men were gathered 
round a small peat fire. They held 
their mugs in their hands and drank 
sparingly, for money was scarce. 
A woman with a shawl over her head 
was buying bread at the counter, and 
they watched her, fascinated by this 
simple act of exchange. She went out, 
and they turned their faces to the fire 
again. 

‘T hear Magnie and his Hatty is 
doon at Scarvoe measurin’ oot Jimmy’s 
croft,’ said one of the men. 

‘Aye, he’s here a’right. He’s get- 
ting tae be a puir body the noo. He'll 
no’ last mony years, eh Tammy?’ 

‘The Lord has given, the Lord 
shall tak’ awa’,’ said Tammy. 

One man guffawed. 

‘The Lord gave him a muckle 
handfu’ when we were wearing our 
fingers tae the bone tryin’ tae keep a 
roof over an honest home, though,’ 
said the first speaker.. Again they fell 
silent, envy working in their dull 
brains like whisky. 

‘Did ye hear o’ the time Magnie 
had tae gae tae the hospital tae hae 
his eyes operated?’ asked Geordie. 

‘Na, what happent tae Magnie?’ 

‘When he wis told he maun gae, 
there wis the greatest distress this side 
o’ Ronaldswick, all for leaving yon 
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brocken-doon critter Hatty. An’ he wis 
awa’ wi’ the great cry that if he didna 
come back, Maister Abernethy wis tae 
shoot her an’ pit her in a decent 
grave. An’ when the steamer wis at the 
pier he wis awa’ ower the hill talking 
tae the auld mare afore Mistress Gal- 
braith wis fairly doon the gangway.’ 

Tammy spat into the fire. 

‘D’ye mind the great lie he told us, 
aboot they doctors?’ he said. 

‘Na, tell us it,’ said one of the men. 

‘He cam here wi’ a great gab 
aboot this hospital an’ the wonders 
o’ it. ““Tammy,”’ says he, “I cam roond 
fae the chloroform, an’ by God,” says he, 
“there I saw ma twa eyen staring at 
me fae a plate. Wasna yon a wonder?” 
says he.’ 

‘It’s no age that improves him, 
the wizened auld liar,’ said Geordie. 
‘An’ what way should such a man be 
getting ony joy oot o’ an auld horse 
even? He’s had his share, an’ may the 
Lord hae mercy on his soul, for it’s 
nae long afore he’ll be at the place.’ 

Tammy sipped his beer. He 
sucked his long moustache with satis- 
faction, and again they thought in the 
silence of the room. Then the door 
opened and Magnie came in, leaving 
Hatty standing outside in the rain. 

‘Evening boys,’ he said. ‘It’s an 
awfu’ night tae leave the puir critter 
oot. Hae ony o’ ye an auld bag I can 
pit aroond her?’ 

The men sat still and did not 
reply. 

‘An’ for what is this great heathen 
love for a horse?’ asked Geordie at 
last. 


‘An’ ‘why for not? Ye’re no’ 
denying me tae tak a horse along o’ me 
are ye?’ 

‘There’s nae cause tae be caring 
for the auld beast like a bairn.’ 

‘Aye, an’ when there’s plenty 0’ 
yer ain wid be glad o’ a bite o’ bread 
tae pit in their mouths,’ added Tammy. 

‘There’s yer auld wife eyeing ye 
through the windy, Tammy. Ye’d best 
be off tae yer bed,’ said Magnie. 

He still had a dirty piece of rag 
tied round the cut on his head. Going 
up to the counter, he ordered a glass 
of brandy and swallowed it at a gulp. 
Then he went out into the rain. 


When Magnie had gone they 
decided to kill his pony. Slowly, with 
patient elaboration, they set about 
their plan. They would steal Hatty 
from the byre when Magnie was in his 
boat going over to Jimmy Tulloch’s. 
They would lead her up to the edge of 
the cliff, and push her over. The 
crudeness of the scheme appealed to 
them. It was sufficiently brutal, and 
if Magnie brought the law on them, 
the pony would cost little. They went 
home and recounted the plan to their 
households with solemn. satisfaction. 
The old women leaning over the fire 
shook their heads, but the wives and 
children applauded them with 
malicious glee. 

Next day four men went to 
Magnie’s byre and took out Hatty. 
The pony was standing up to her knees 
in dung, and looked round as they 
came, her eyes shining like blue glass 
in the darkness. They led her to the 
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edge of the cliff and pushed her over. 
Hatty lay on the stones at the bottom 
and only once tried to get up. 
Magnie finished measuring Jimmy 
Tulloch’s land. He came through the 
village and on his way noticed that talk 
ceased as he passed. Heads bobbed 
down from the windows. On his way 
up the street he saw Robbie, his son, 
pulled roughly inside the cottage by 
his mother’s arm. He quickened his 
pace till he got home. The fire was 
nearly out, and he set to work coaxing 
a flame. When the fire was burning 
brightly he sat down with his pipe in 
his mouth and read an old newspaper. 
After a few minutes he dropped the 
paper and listened. He could hear no 


’s Hatty 


noise in the byre where Hatty usually 
stamped and snorted. 

‘Hatty!’ he called. 

He ran through the open door of 
the byre and stumbled into its foetid 
gloom. 

‘Hatty!’ he called again. Then he 
realized the covert amusement of the 
village. He walked slowly to the cliff 
and saw Hatty lying at the foot. 

In the evening he rowed round to 
the pony’s body. The tide was washing 
round her stiff legs; one eye and half 
the head had been battered in. For 
half an hour Magnie rolled large 
stones over the body. Then he re- 
turned to his cottage. 
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Ape were sO many 
animals in the wood that the ground 
echoed with unseen feet and every leaf 
stirred with hidden life underneath. 
Motion would be in the fox swaying 
across the fields, fear in the vanishing 
scuts under the hedgerows, passion in 
the throaty call of a bird, and pity in 
the soft eyes of a squirrel contemplating 
the nut between its fingers. But the 
real life of the wood was underground. 
It teemed, it crawled, it sweated from 
the pores of the earth in an insistent 
stream. 

‘Come under and see,’ it cried. “We 
live and are the beginning of you who 
walk.’ 

Creeping in under the moss, the 
sound of myriad voices lapped round. 
Delicate ground spiders waved trans- 
parent legs, free of earth, like tiny 
emotions stammering their way out of 
chaos. Tremendous worms, which 
could never have had a beginning, 
churned a way to the surface and 
ironed out invisible wrinkles in the 
mould. Minute creatures, which might 
one day fly or swim, oozed between 
bosky fragments and mated without 
stop. In the roots of the primroses small 
wiry serpents nested, ready to be 
withdrawn with the root. 


The persistent creeping suggested 
a fearful pregnancy and at the same 
time exuded death. From under the 
ground, the tremulous leaves, and the 
mould blanket, stole out an aroma of 
dying. The body became one with 
earth atoms and was eaten by the 
tireless worms. 

This penetration of death into the 
living did not content itself with the 
ground. It rose into the bodies of 
animals and the figures of men. 

In a weltering red field a mass of 
ewes stood swathed in muddy fleeces, 
their withers and buttocks straddling 
in the sticky loam. Lambs toppled on 
hoofs clogged out of shape with mud. 
The pen hedged in the pangs of birth, 
yet each sheep, as it lay down, yielded to 
the ground folding its woollen limbs as 
if in death. 

Two fields away, men ploughing 
had no separate identity. In the half 
distance the shepherd, walking away 
from the fold, drew his feet slowly out of 
the earth as if they had no volition of 
their own and could not be parted 
from the soil. The sway of his limbs 
was in the drive of the rain-cloud 
overhead, and his waist and thighs 
undulated with the field against which 
he was outlined. At any moment he 
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would sink into the brown crust to 
which he had already resigned him- 
self. 


In these surroundings sat an old 
couple, hugging to them what was left 
of life within the four walls of their 
cottage. The rhythmical wobble of the 
old man’s chin and head, his fingers as 
he felt for snuff, seemed to be finishing 
out a tune that was too difficult for 
him. One bandaged leg had already 
entered into decay and was slowly 
drawing him with it under the stone 
floor. Only the bright white side- 
whiskers fringing his pink cheeks and 
the shrill blue of his eyes explained the 
manhood still there. His glances be- 
stowed on food and drink the interest 
once given to other things. 

His wife, a network of wrinkles over 
her face proclaiming her shrivelled 
body, had become, though she still 
stood, a portion of the background. Her 
hips and the framework of her limbs 
had passed with the action of living 
into the walls and, through them, to 
earth. Her hands waved with faint 
movements like old boughs, and the 
few steps she took were pushed out of 
her by the flag-stones— more alive 
than she. 

Cupped between the two old 
people was a bowl of mutual experience. 
Their thoughts, escaped for ever from 
them, were trapped in the limits of 
each other. When had they stopped 
thinking? Sometime, long ago, before 
old age had covered their bodies. They 
did not see each other as they were — 
the clock of their minds had stopped 


with the hands still pointing to midday 
instead of evening. 

She saw him as the active male 
who slouched off day after day to 
work, content to curl his crook round 
the ewes’ grey legs and draw out lamb 
after lamb into the air. He was still 
looking down red with pride and 
anxiety at their first child. For her, 
lying weakly on the bed, the baby in his 
arms had made a completed picture of 
her life. She had been thankful to him 
for what he had given her without any 
consciousness of giving. Her other 
children had been welcome, but none 
had given her the same intense happi- 
ness. She was a cat, too delighted to 
leave its basket of kittens for more than. 
a second; a bitch with a bellyful of 
puppies whose legs grew strong too 
quickly; a mare whose eyes could never 
leave the young foal coming to her to 
be licked and nuzzled. Even when her 
eldest son, grew up she had not been 
able to part with the possessiveness he 
roused in her. To stroke his neck or to 
have him ill and at her mercy, restored 
him at once to her as a baby cradled 
into her side. 

Although she did not know it, time 
had stopped for her husband at the 
same moment — when work and father- 
hood had been fused. Toil in the fields, 
tired thighs driving their muscles on 
past weariness, and the toil of getting 
children, were intermingled. The day 
his child was born he had stayed work- 
ing in a field near his cottage till a 
neighbour rushed out to call him. He 
always remembered what he had been 
doing, chopping fiercely at stakes and 
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twisting the hard, obstinate withies 
along in between till, bit by bit, a close 
basketwork of hedgerow grew up under 
his fingers. He had worked so furiously 
that his hands had been torn and blood 
had stained the white spear-heads of the 
withies for weeks after. 

When he went in, he had looked 
everywhere but at the bed. He had 
noticed the strong light coming through 
the window, and the straight legs of the 
chairs with shaped feet he had never 
seen before. Kneeling by the bed he 
had kept his head bent towards the 
floor, his eyes travelling up and down 
the trailing sheet like a strange land. 
He found his fingers clutching a wisp 
of torn bark from the hedge, and there 
was blood on the outside of his hand. 
His mind said over and over again the 
words of the only hymn he knew by 
heart — 


‘While shepherds watched their 
flocks by night, 
All seated on the ground’ — 


weighing the accents of the music. He 
knew that he grew out of the woman 
on the bed, like the sapling he so 
often cut down out of the earthbed. 
Over her, in her, round her his legs 
towered up, his manhood springing 
from the safe feeding soil. 

In a daze of prayer he had looked 
into his wife’s country eyes, accepting 
her labour like a happy worn-out 
animal. 

Time before and after this had 
been dimmed. The other events in his 
memory had blended into pleasant 
streams of life. Hundreds of evenings, 


when the taste and smell of his pipe 
by the fire had been good, made one 
continuous evening. The spring morn- 
ings, when he went up the hillside 
with his sacking over his shoulders and 
his crook in his hands, had telescoped 
into one polished morning - like an 
apple on which his hand rested. Nights 
in the inn with steaming clothes, the 
reek of beer and sawdust and the buzz 
of cheerful voices, had steeped them- 
selves into one brew which he could now 
drink at a mouthful. The bickerings 
and triumphs of his children and 
grandchildren were a long strip of 
pattern rather than single recollections. 
Accidents and love-affairs and quarrels 
dove-tailed into each other — like the 
dusk closing up the difference between 
open country and woodland. 

But now through the closing walls 
of his ears and the stupor of the past 
he heard voices. He saw his wife stir 
reluctantly as if wrenched out of a 
dream. The son who had been his first 
child came into the cottage followed by 
a tall woman with an almost new born 
baby, and by three other children. He 
could not see them distinctly; they were 
shapes blowing in from the outside. 
The children were daffodils, bobbing on 
their stalks; primroses with upturned 
faces. The dew from the ground hung 
over all the party, making it unreal. 
Out of the cobweb of his life hung 
these spiders, shaking the frail net, 
unable to break it but stretching it 
painfully. 

The old woman, kissed boisterously 
by her son and daughter, was repelled 
by their firm cheeks and lips. She 
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resented them except as memories as she 
drooped forward over the table edge, 
head resting on nerveless hands. The 
feel of her own cheek was so different. 
It was herself: loose, hanging, meagre. 
She did not want the radiancy and 
bloom any more. 

Voices eddied round her. The new 
baby had come to see them both. He 
weighed eight pounds — a monster. He 
was to be christened in a week and they 
would call him after his grandfather. 
Hands lifted the kettle she found so 
heavy, and filled it; feet clattered up 
and down the floor she found so endless; 
the door which took her time to reach 
kept opening and shutting as one or the 
other went out or came in. Presently 
she heard the suck suck of a baby’s 
lips, so distinct and so close it made her 
think it was at her own breast. She 
had no strength to look and see. 

The hot tea was in her throat, 
reviving her muscles and lifting the 
cold wave in her brain. Cup in hand, 
she looked wonderingly round at all the 
people sitting there till her eyes came 
to rest on the baby. It was lying on the 
middle of its mother’s lap as if it had 
just been born. It was brightest pink 
and its fist was rubbed into its wet, 
dribbling mouth — turned eternally up- 
wards. The old man was bending 
forward over it, prodding gently at it 
with his finger while his knees shook 
with the effort and his toothless mouth 
smiled. 


She too bent. Wizened figures, 


concentrated on the new life. Alone 
out of their children round them, they 
recognized the baby. Together they 
picked him out of their thoughts, where 
he had been all the time. They nodded 
over him, two ashy grasses stooped over 
a green shoot, doddering in the wind 
and unconscious of larger growths. 
Neither knew what the other felt. They 
were too close to eternity; but, out of 
the haze behind them, stepped the 
picture of the baby, framed so that even 
their eyes could see it. 

After what might have been hours 
of happy apathy, broken into only by 
an occasional shrill voice or a scraping 
chair, all was quiet. The old couple 
were alone again. The door had closed 
—shut in on them, and the silence in 
the cottage faded into the silence in their 
ears. One each side of the fire, they sat 
on into the dark; safe in four walls, 
draining down into the stone floor, 
drawn out into the night. 


Passing by the cottage, a man 
paused and listened. There was no 
sound. The walls grew up into the 
pressure of the darkness like a shell 
holding its dried seeds. As he brushed 
the stone sides, the man felt the whole 
building would crumble away into the 
ground. From round the garden the 
cold worms and slugs and the teeming 
insects clamoured to get in. Eating 
life from the earth was waiting to 
gnaw into the old flesh and bone and 
make it one again with the beginning. 
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From A Time to Dance 


Se we the two lieutenants, Parer and M’Intosh, 

After the War wishing to hie them home to Australia, 

Planned they would take a high way, a hazardous crazy air-way: 
Death their foregone conclusion, a flight headlong to failure, 

We said. For no silver posh 

Plane was their pigeon, no dandy dancer quick-stepping through heaven, 
But a craft of obsolete design, a condemned D.H. nine; 

Sold for a song it was, patched up though to write an heroic 

Line across the world as it reeled on its obstinate stoic 

Course to that southern haven. 


On January 8, 1920, their curveting wheels kissed 

England good-bye. Over Hounslow huddled in morning mist 

They rose and circled like buzzards while we rubbed our sleepy eyes: 

Like a bird scarce-fledged they flew, whose flying hours are few — 

Still dear is the nest but deeper its desire unto the skies — 

And they left us to our sleeping. 

They felt earth’s warning tug on their wings: vain to advance 

Asking a thoroughfare through the angers of the air 

On so flimsy a frame: but they pulled up her nose and the earth went 
sloping 

Away, and they aimed for France. 


Fog first, a wet blanket, a killjoy, the primrose-of-morning’s blight, 
Blotting out the dimpled sea, the ample welcome of land, 
The gay glance from the bright 
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Cliff-face behind, snaring the sky with treachery, sneering 

At hope’s loss of height. But they charged it, flying blind; 

They took a compass-bearing against that dealer of doubt, 

As a saint when the field of vision is fogged gloriously steels 

His spirit against the taunter of air, the elusive taunter: 

They climbed to win a way out, 

Then downward dared till the moody waves snarled at their wheels. 


Landing at last near Conteville, who had skimmed the crest of oblivion, 

They could not rest, but rose and flew on to Paris, and there 

Trivially were delayed — a defective petrol feed — 

Three days: a time hung heavy on 

Hand and heart, till they leapt again to the upper air, 

Their element, their lover, their angel antagonist. 

Would have taken a fall without fame, but the sinewy framework the 
wrist 

Of steel the panting engine wrestled well: and they went 

South while the going was good, as a swallow that guide nor goad 

Needs on his sunny scent. 


At Lyons the petrol pump failed again, and forty-eight hours 

They chafed to be off, the haughty champions whose breathing-space 
Was an horizon span and the four winds their fan. 

Over Italy’s shores 

A reverse, the oil ran out and cursing they turned about 

Losing a hundred miles to’ find a landing-place. 

Not a coast for a castaway this, no even chance of alighting 

On sward or wind-smooth sand: 

A hundred miles without pressure they flew, the engine fighting 

For breath, and its heart nearly burst before they dropped to land. 


And now the earth they had spurned rose up against them in anger, 
Tier upon tier it towered, the terrible Apennines: 

No sanctuary there for wings, nor flares nor landing-lines, 

No hope of floor and hangar. 
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Yet those ice-tipped spears that disputed the passage set spurs 

To their two hundred and forty horse power; grimly they gained 

Altitude, though the hand of heaven was heavy upon them, 

The downdraught from the mountains: though desperate eddies spun 
them 

Like a coin, yet unkindly tossed their luck came uppermost 

And mastery remained. 


Air was all ambushes round them, was avalanche earthquake 

Quicksand, a funnel deep as doom, till climbing steep 

They crawled like a fly up the face of perpendicular night 

And levelled, finding a break 

At fourteen thousand feet. Here earth is shorn from sight: 

Deadweight a darkness hangs on their eyelids, and they bruise 

Their eyes against a void: vindictive the cold airs close 

Down like a trap of steel and numb them from head to heel; 

Yet they kept an even keel, 

For their spirit reached forward and took the controls while their fingers 
froze. 


They had not heard the last of death. When the mountains were passed, 
He raised another crest, the long crescendo of pain 

Kindled to climax, the plane 

Took fire. Alone in the sky with the breath of their enemy 

Hot in their face they fought: from three thousand feet they tilted 
Over, side-slipped away — a trick for an ace, a race 

And running duel with death: flame streamed out behind, 

A crimson scarf of, as life-blood out of a wound, but the wind 

Of their downfall staunched it; death wilted, 

Lagged and died out in smoke — he could not stay their pace. 


A lull for a while. The powers of hell rallied their legions. 

On Parer now fell the stress of the flight; for the plane had been bumped, 
Buffeted, thrashed by the air almost beyond repair: 

But he tinkered and coaxed, and they limped 

Over the Adriatic on into warmer regions. 

Erratic their course to Athens, to Crete: coolly they rode her 
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Like a tired horse at the water-jumps, they jockeyed her over seas, 
Till they came at last to a land whose dynasties of sand 

Had seen Alexander, Napoleon, many a straddling invader, 

But never none like these. 


England to Cairo, a joy-ride, a forty-hour journey at most, 

Had cost them forty-four days. What centuried strata of life 

Fuelled the fire that haled them to heaven, the power that held them 
Aloft? For their plane was a laugh, 

A patch, brittle as matchstick, a bubble, a lift for a ghost: 

Bolts always coming loose of propeller, cylinder, bearer; 

Instruments faulty; filter, magneto, each strut unsound. 

Yet after four days, though we swore she never could leave the ground, 
We saw her in headstrong haste diminish towards the east — 

That makeshift, mad sky-farer. 


Aimed they now for Baghdad, unwritten in air’s annals 

A voyage. But theirs the fate all flights of logic to refute, 

Who obeyed no average law, who buoyed the viewless channels 

Of sky with a courage steadfast, luminous. Safe they crossed 

Sinai’s desert, and daring 

The Nejd, the unneighbourly waste of Arabia, yet higher soaring 
(Final a fall there for birds of passage, limed and lost 

In the shifty sand’s embrace) all day they strove to climb 

Through stormy rain: but they felt her shorten her stride and falter, 
And they fell at evening time. 


Slept that night beside their machine, and the next morning 
Raider Arabs appeared reckoning this stranded bird 

A gift: like cobras they struck, and their gliding shadows athwart 
The sand were all the warning. 

But the aeronauts, knowing iron the coinage here, had brought 
Mills bombs and revolvers, and M’Intosh held them off 

While Parer fought for life — 

A spark, the mechanic’s right answer, and finally wrought 

A miracle, for the dumb engine spoke and they rose 

Convulsively out of the clutch of the desert, the clench of their foes. 
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Orchestrate this theme, artificer-poet. Imagine 

The roll, crackling percussion, quickening tempo of engine 
For a start: the sound as they soar, an octave-upward slur 
Scale of sky ascending: 

Hours-held note of level flight, a beat unhurried, 
Sustaining undertone of movement never-ending: 

Wind shrill on the ailerons, flutes and fifes in a flurry 
Devilish when they dive, plucking of tense stays. 

These hardly heard it, who were the voice, the heavenly air 
That sings above always. 


We have seen the extremes, the burning, the freezing, the outward face 

Of their exploit; heroic peaks, tumbling-to-zero depressions: 

Little our graph can show, the line they traced through space, 

Of the heart’s passionate patience. 

How soft drifts of sleep piled on their senses deep 

And they dug themselves out often: how the plane was a weight that 
hung 

And swung on their aching nerve; how din drilled through the skull 

And sight sickened — so slow earth filtered past below. 

Yet nerve failed never, heart clung 

To height, and the brain kept its course and the hand its skill. 


Baghdad renewed a propeller damaged in desert. Arid 

Baluchistan spared them that brought down and spoilt with thirst 
Armies of Alexander. To Karachi they were carried 

On cloud-back: fragile as tinder their plane, but the winds were tender 
Now to their need, and nursed 

Them along till teeming India made room for them to alight. 

Wilting her wings, the sweltering suns had moulted her bright 


Plumage, rotten with rain 
The fabric: but they packed her with iron washers and tacked her 


Together, good for an hour, and took the air again. 


Feats for a hundred flights, they were prodigal of: a fairest 
Now to tell — how they foiled death when the engine failed 


Above the Irrawaddy, over close-woven forest. 
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What shoals for a pilot there, what a snarled passage and dark 
Shelves down to doom and grip 

Of green! But look, balanced superbly, quick off the mark 
Swooping like centre three-quarter whose impetus storms a gap — 
Defenders routed, rooted their feet, and their arms are mown 
Aside, that high or low aim at his overthrow — 

M’Intosh touched her down. 


And they picked her up out of it somehow and put her at the air, a 
Sorry hack for such steeplechasing, to leap the sky. 

‘We'll fly this bloody crate till it falls to bits at our feet,’ 

Said the mechanic Parer. 

And at Moulmein soon they crashed; and the plane by their spirit’s high 
Tension long pinned, girded and guarded from dissolution, 

Fell to bits at their feet. Wrecked was the undercarriage, 

Radiator cracked, in pieces, compasses crocked; 

Fallen all to confusion. 

Their winged hope was a heap of scrap, but unsplintered their courage. 


Six weeks they worked in sun-glare and jungle damps, assembling 
Fragments to make airworthy what was worth not its weight in air. 
As a surgeon, grafter of skin, as a setter of bones tumbling 

Apart, they had power to repair 

This good for naught but the grave: they livened her engine and gave 
Fuselage faith to rise rejuvenated from ruin. 

Went with them stowaways, not knowing what hazard they flew in — 
Bear-cubs, a baby alligator, lizards and snakes galore; 

Mascots maybe, for the plane though twice she was floored again 
Always came up for more. 


Till they came to the pitiless mountains of Timor. Yet these, untamed, 
Not timorous, against the gradient and Niagara of air they climbed 
Scarce-skimming the summits; and over the shark-toothed Timor Sea 
Lost their bearings, but shirked not the odds, the deaths that lurked 

A million to one on their trail: 
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They reached out to the horizon and plucked their destiny. 

On for eight hours they flew blindfold against the unknown, 

And the oil began to fail 

And their flying spirit waned — one pint of petrol remained 

When the land stood up to meet them and they came into their own. 


Southward still to Melbourne, the bourn of their flight, they pressed 
Till at last near Culcairn, like a last fretted leaf 

Falling from brave autumn into earth’s breast, 

D.H. nine, their friend that had seen them to the end, 

Gave up her airy life. 

The Southern Cross was splendid above the spot where she fell, 
The end of her rainbow curve over our weeping day: 

And the flyers — glad to be home, unharmed by that dizzy fall, 
Dazed as the dead awoken from death, stepped out of the broken 
Body and went away. 
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Coleridge’s Poetical Technique 
A Study 


by Benjamin Gilbert Brooks 


[ess difficulty with 
Coleridge is that his creative work 
presents itself to us normally as so 
many scattered fragments whose 
spiritual unity has completely vanished. 
We feel like the readers of some of 
Gertrude Stein’s ‘portraits’: every- 
thing is there — all the needless details 
are sketched in with irrelevant exu- 
berance — but the essential figure, the 
subject of the writing, is left blank —a 
tantalizing and unfilled space. And the 
reader is challenged to create this 
central figure himself in his own 
imagination. 

I believe that, in fact, in Coleridge’s 
poetry there is such a definite unity of 
spirit and indeed of purpose: not, of 
course, a purpose always compre- 
hensible and visible to the writer 
himself, but one in pursuit of which 
the unconscious power in his mind 
evolved qualities and tendencies which 
make his work what it is. And further, 
I believe that these qualities and 
tendencies can be shown to have 
clarified and strengthened themselves 
as time went on. In their light some 


of his ‘greatest? poems (commonly so 
accepted) place themselves as the 
products of but a temporary stage in his 
development, and are full of the defects 
of an immaturity and an uncertainty 
he was to outgrow. Unfortunately, 
Coleridge himself was one of the least 
perceptive of men, where the meaning 
of his own genius was concerned, and, 
though his note-books show him to be 
profoundly interested in technique, he 
continually failed (through the lack of 
perception) to canalize his genius and 
exploit himself duly. 

It will be seen that we are dealing 
with an interesting example of a 
writer who makes a false start by a 
superficial affectation of originality: 
and who afterwards, returning on 
himself and resuming a line of develop- 
ment that has, perhaps, previously 
seemed to him too close to conventional 
tradition, becomes more truly and 
profoundly himself. It is very difficult 
and baffling to a poet to have to deal 
with this whole problem. The call for 
freshness of style, idiom and method is 
so insistent: and because the style, 
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idiom and method of one’s first literary 
decade are necessarily different from 
those of all preceding decades — it is 
hard to accept the fact that one is 
sinking one’s ‘puling’, but distinctive 
individuality in a kind of ‘herd’ 
eccentricity, which will ultimately be 
known for what it is — the negation of a 
true individuality. 

Two types of poetical exercise 
which Coleridge used extensively early 
in his career were the Ode and the 
Blank Verse Conversational Poem. 
Both of them did something for his 
art: both, however, were definitely 
‘false starts’. In neither field was he 
to discover his real originality (whether 
this be assumed to be what it is in the 
accepted view, or whether it be what I 
hope to show it more truly to- have 
been), though the second proved the 
more suitable breeding-ground for the 
typically Coleridgian atmosphere and 
subject matter. The actual forging of 
the weapon which he was to use when 
the main business of life appeared is to 
be sought in other and (for the moment) 
less hopeful directions. 


II 


It was with the Odes that, in his 
own day, Coleridge showed himself at 
his most dashingly Modern. One must 
remember that the 1790-1810 period 
resembled both the Renaissance and 
our present time in an acute awareness 
of its own modernity, which enabled 
writers to patronize the immediately 


preceding epochs as ‘old-fogeyish’. The 


Odes of course looked back to Gray and 
his school technically and yet, with the 
pompous immaturity of the New Age, 
Coleridge determined that the literary 
tools created in the Classical calm of the 
post-Augustan world should be made 
to subserve the immediacy demanded 
of up-to-date Modern Man. There is 
the pedantic care and the detailed 
(almost lapidary) constructive dexterity 
of Gray (in intention, at least, though 
with a woeful appearance of ‘slap- 
dash’ about the results) — but this is 
devoted, not to the logically evolved 
emotional or poetical ‘progress’ of his 
predecessors, but to the proclamation 
of the hopes and passions of the 
Libertarian, Unitarian enthusiast, the 
man spied on and persecuted by the 
authorities as a danger to Church and 
State -—in short, Modern Man of 
1797-8. 

The theory of the Ode collapses 
completely under the strain. The first 
one, that To the Departing Year (1796), 
was obviously meant to be a regular 
Pindaric, but with the fifth stanza the 
scheme fades out and we have some- 
thing with more, but only little more, 
rhythmical justification than those of 
poor ‘cousin Swift’ — and certainly far 
less than those of Dryden. Another 
‘modern’ touch! — the confusion of the 
‘genres’; he introduces material usually 
reserved for the more serious kinds of 
satire, giving one a slightly comic 
sidelight on Coleridge as a momentary 
link between Churchill and Shelley. 
In its attempt to weave contempora- 
neousness into the fabric of enduring 
poetry, journalistically selected inci- 
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dents being brought forward as a kind 
of symbolic imagery, this poem has its 
affinity with certain of W. H. Auden’s 
Odes. As any sort-of poetry it is poor 
stuff. One may speculate, in passing, 
on what perverse motive led to the 
concealment of the perfectly regular 
and consistent stanza-form of France 
(1798) under such a wildly varied re- 
arrangement of lines. The eye and the 
ear seem at cross purposes. In length 
and structure, the stanza resembles that 
of Collins’s Ode on the Superstitions in the 
Highlands. There is power, but not 
yet typical power. The texture is fine 
and firm: and the utterance has the 
calm and dignified tone of great 
rhetoric. In this, and in the nature of 
its inspiration, it indicates the lines of 
development of the impassioned 
political ode which carries on, through 
Shelley, Swinburne and Meredith to — 
I suppose — in our own day, Kipling. 
Four years later was written The 
Ode to Dejection, Coleridge’s last experi- 
ment and only (even partial) success in 
the irregular Pindaric form. Its re- 
semblance to the Ode on the Intimations 
of Immortality is not more than super- 
ficial. The latter develops imagina- 
tively an abstract case: which we know, 
indeed, to be the poet’s own experience 
—but which remains, in intention and 
in essence, abstract: and the philoso- 
phical theory expounded on this basis 
is presented as universally valid. 
Coleridge develops this theme in a 
completely fresh way; and this is very 
important, as showing the movement 
of Coleridge’s mind and indicating the 
unity of his work, Its basis is psycho- 


logical. The subject of the poem is the 
poet’s own mind and, in his insistence 
on Joy — ‘inner Joy’ — as the foundation 
of all real poetical experience — and the 
pathos of Joy’s departure under the 
heavy travails of his life, and the 
resulting suspension of his ‘shaping 
spirit of Imagination’ —the ‘Ens’ of 
the Biographia Literaria—he only re- 
asserts his philosophic position that the 
subjective world is the only true world. 
The failure is not in the emotion, but 
in the fact that he discusses his problem 
rather than expresses it. At his greatest, 
the psychology is deducible, not merely, 
as here, quotable. 


lel 


It was with what he called the 
‘conversational poems’ that Coleridge 
first found expression for the simpler, 
more appealing side of his nature: a 
certain equable pleasure in the surface 
texture of life: an easy, good-humoured 
urbanity which reminds one that the 
friend of Lamb and the commoner at 
Christ’s Hospital was more at home in 
the society of his fellows than was the 
craggy and mountain-bred Wordsworth. 
Though the latter here and _ there 
descends to sincerely personal domestic 
felicity, one feels, with Coleridge, that 
the man’s whole being really blossomed 
comfortably in this mood and that 
somehow or other the tense, strange, 
perverse and wild intellect with which 
he had been gifted was glad to be 
lulled for a short period in these calmer 
joys. It is a mood in which Coleridge 
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is almost Classical in an Eighteenth- 
century way, though his looser associa- 
tion of mental images shows the 
Romantic influence. He produces on 
a small scale in these poems something 
of the ‘farrago’ effect which is perhaps 
the first impression which  con- 
temporaries had of the Horace of the 
Satires and which his own contem- 
poraries had of that fine flower of 
English urbanity and sentiment The 
Task. 

It is in 1795, with the Eolian Harp, 
that the style first appears. The blank 
verse, as ever, is easy, unemphatic, 
limpid and natural, continuing thus the 
tradition of his predecessor in ‘domestic’ 
poetry. Here we have the indolent 
countryside suggested, a hint of passion 
for philosophical speculation, which is 
checked by the plain, simple religious 
feeling of the poet’s wife. This Lime 
Tree Bower my Prison, written in 1797, 
and thought fit by the Editorial 
Committee (that is, ‘W.W.’) for inclu- 
sion in the Lyrical Ballads, always raises 
in one’s mind a shock of amazement 
that when Pater complained of Words- 
worth’s alleged failure to tackle the 
really test case of ‘nature poetry’, 
namely the poetry of the normal, 
peaceful, rural landscape of Southern 
England, he should not have noticed 
that Coleridge did precisely that in 
these poems, and that he proves Words- 
worth’s case in the process. One finds 
here and in Frost at Midnight, not 
vividness and creative energy or evoca- 
tion, but the virtues more typical of 
prose — Coleridge’s contribution, per- 
haps, to what he called the ‘middle 


style’ between prose and poetry —a 
style that nowadays more often adorns 
the pages of the novelist-poet. The 
central themes too — wife, friend and 
child! —are all very domestic and 
intimate: a new kind of sentiment that 
had hitherto found no expression, apart 
from dramatic situation, in England 
and yet has persisted through Tennyson 
to our own ‘Georgians’. 

The Nightingale is the most sprightly 
of these poems, though the comedy of 
its attack on Milton’s epithet of ‘melan- 
choly’ is somewhat damped _ by 
Coleridge’s apologetic nervousness 
about his audience. Here, after he has 
allowed himself the licence of sarcasm 
at the expense of the ‘towny’ people to 
whom alone the nightingale is melan- 
choly, there follows the beautiful des- 
cription of the bird’s song and the tale 
of young Hartley’s responsiveness to the 
joyous influence of Nature in the most 
‘Modern’ 1798 style. With this in- 
sistence on Joy, Coleridge, of course, 
touches the major problems of poetry. 
He knows, with Keats and Shelley, 
that to be seduced by melancholy is a 
sin: but he has to struggle harder than 
they to escape it. Here, in a moment of 
triumph, he seems to achieve an 
equable and healthy maturity beyond, 
perhaps (in the eye of an unsympa- 
thetic critic) below their reach. 

The later blank verse poems are 
effective but not significant. The 
theme of The Picture: or the Lover's 
Resolution (1802) has something of the 
arch gentility of Tennyson’s early 
English Idylls, to which, no doubt, it 
points. In fact, this personal and 
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perfectly sincere mood of Coleridge’s 
has probably much to answer for in the 
way it beckoned later poets (with their 
peculiar and novel audiences to con- 
sider) into what are to us the more 
distasteful aspects of Victorianism. The 
poem’s strength depends on _ its 
humorous handling of the once very 
solemnly held theories of the healing 
influence of Nature (possibly seen in 
more comic perspective through the 
absence or estrangement from their 
High Priest): an impression empha- 
sized by the choice bombast (remini- 
scent of Cowper on the cucumber) of 
Love’s expulsion from the woods. 
There is almost a kind of mock recanta- 
tion of the ‘new’ ideas in thus subject- 
ing them to such pedestrian and almost 
conventional treatment: as though, if 
the flood of new thought (outside 
himself) had not carried him on, 
Coleridge might have subsided into a 
blandly humorous, lightsome  eigh- 
teenth-century poetling. 

Neither does this nor The Hymn 
before Sunrise in the Vale of Chamouni (a 
not unpleasing exercise in descriptive 
rhetoric on the Thompsonian model) 
nor the last poem of the series To W. 
Wordsworth, written on the latter’s 
recitation of the earlier version of The 
Prelude, offer any new road of advance. 
Fine as is the last-named, it shows, with 
its resolution, momentarily sincere, 
but, in the ultimate issue, false and 
unreal, that Coleridge, though he had 
already discovered and entered upon 
the path of his own final and most 
original development, was yet pain- 
fully unaware of the fact, and was still 


hankering after the massive, archi- 
tectonically-conceived ‘opus’ which it 
was no part of his real personality to 
produce. 


IV 


What this was can only be ascer- 
tained by a return to his earlier work 
and a study of the process of literary 
development by which his passion for 
mastery of technique enabled him to 
explore more truly the nature of his 
genius. Politics, Philosophy and man 
were interesting material: but he was 
to discover by his own experience that 
the poet’s business is with words, the 
interplay and caress of words, alone. 
He himself says in his Biographia 
Literaria, in 1817 (no doubt with 
Shakespeare and Milton in his mind 
and with who knows what directing 
influence on the deepening meditations 
of the young Keats) that the first sign 
of a great poet is his exuberant interest 
in the wielding of language, and that 
other matters will only eventually 
enrich and weight this language out of 
his growing maturity of mind. 

The best starting-point is provided 
by Songs of the Pixies, 1793, a set of 
poems, very fresh in many respects — 
with the freshness of Blake’s Poetical 
Sketches, with which technically they 
may be compared. In both, the author 
is exploiting the various models to 
hand, though in Coleridge’s case more 
naively and perhaps more uncompre- 
hendingly: certainly with a less funda- 
mental understanding of what is good 
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and what is bad. The ‘Classical’ 
influence, in the bad sense, is, as may be 
judged from earlier indications, that of 
Gray (was it his evil effect on Coleridge 
that made Wordsworth so viciously 
and so unfairly attack him in the 
Preface? —for to himself he was no 
danger) — and it is seen in sections 3 
and 4. Here we have examples of 
most of the vices of the School — point- 
less personification (1.31), the use of 
awkward Latinisms like ‘unfrequent’ 
(1.31) and the reference to the ‘youth- 
ful bard’. The new poetical period was 
only just being ushered in, so that the 
bad influences of the new School do 
not appear as yet, but the choice of 
models shows a return to the great and 
pure masters of English poetry. 

First, there is the reminiscence of 
Shakespearean lyric in section 1: this, 
of course, is suggested by the subject, 
and Coleridge’s memories of the Mzd- 
summer Night’s Dream. Then comes 
Milton — the Milton of the octosyllabic 
style— with the general tone of 
Italianate pastoral which is hinted at 
in section 2. And finally in sections 
5 and 7 we have Coleridge’s reaction to 
Collins. As a matter of fact, he, as well 
as Wordsworth, may be regarded as the 
successor of Collins in many respects 
—his limpid style, with its bright 
water-colourish splendours, the irregu- 
larity and uncertainty of the poetical 
movement in his more ambitious odes 
—in varying degrees, all are found 
influencing the development of 
Coleridge; who may be considered, 
from this point of view, as electing the 
path of Collins, as the more fruitful, in 


opposition to the barrenness of rhetoric 
into which the more lapidary Gray led 
his followers. The only ‘pure Coleridge’ 
in the poem is the description of the 
River Otter in section 6. Here we have 
a touch of remarkable and character- 
istic visual imagery (1.72) and the 
pleasantness of landscape (Il.83-88) 
which we find later in the blank verse 
poems. 


V 


With The Ancient Mariner Coleridge’s 
genius is suddenly aflame. The mental 
shock that led to such a volcanic 
eruption can scarcely be guessed at. 
The circumstances, with Wordsworth’s 
queer but understandable failure to 
appreciate the power of the work, 
Coleridge’s still more inexplicable 
failure to realize the meaning of what 
he had done, and his strangely quiescent 
attitude in the fact of his friend’s 
denigration, are most mysterious: and 
one can only wonder at the stupendous 
outpouring of spirit —its almost un- 
critical rush of good and bad. 

For we must face the fact that there 
is much in the poem that is undeniably 
bad, blasphemy though it be to say so. 
Those who, with Arthur Symons, would 
elevate it, with two or three of 
Coleridge’s other poems, into the 
supreme place in English Literature 
have always failed to take into account 
(they may privately, but they will not 
publicly) the moments of falsity which 
necessarily mar its perfection. I find 
these, practically ail, in the survival of 
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certain elements from the unreal, arti- 
ficial Romanticism of the eighteenth 
century. Something of the unreal, 
artificial Romanticism of the nine- 
teenth century is here, too, but it is 
used freshly, and for the first time, and 
with an honest psychological basis, so 
that it is not felt as a blemish, as the 
other is. 

First of all comes the simple- 
minded (but, with Coleridge, perfectly 
sincere) moral purpose. The whole 
poem is seen at the end to be nothing 
more than a tract against cruelty to 
animals, developed in the most child- 
ish manner. The fact that this is not 
made clear till quite late is a bad 
sign. Such hints as are given early are 
not sufficiently emphasized: and are 
only noticed on looking back. How 
different from Christabel! It is an 
amazing trait in the great men of the 
Romantic period that, with all their 
passion for profound truth in literature, 
they failed to see through the con- 
ventional ‘moral’ and gave the sanction 
of their splendour to this trashy type 
of work, so that the journeymen of the 
succeeding age, if they could resemble 
them in nothing else, were proud to 
resemble them in that. There is, 
moreover, the pitiful makeweight of the 
eighteenth-century ‘Hermit’, the 
‘savage’ gentleman who lived in an 
artificially maintained wilderness in 
the ‘grots’ of men of taste and vertu, 
and who inhabits the poetry of Parnell, 
Gray and Goldsmith. There is, too, 
just a little false phrasing, which is 
difficult to understand in a sensitive 
ear like that of Coleridge. This occurs 


more especially near the end of the 
poem: (1.411) ‘thy soft response re- 
newing’ (1.497) ‘no voice they did 
impart’, and (1.619) the Mariner 
‘whose beard with age is hoar’. 

The interest in magic, I think, 
must also be classed as a_ bastard 
romanticism, though it may be argued 
that Coleridge uses it with the same 
psychological intention as Shakespeare 
in Macbeth. I am inclined to place it 
nearer to the Mysteries of Udolpho and 
the apologetic Scott than to the true 
magic, which is the incantation of 
words, and which Coleridge possessed 
in abundance. His use of the ballad 
metre, among the many benefits it 
conferred upon him, induced him to 
adopt (and to excuse himself for 
adopting) new falsities of diction — ‘I 
wist’, ‘I wot’, ‘uprist’, ‘well aday’ and 
‘kirk’. And, though Coleridge has the 
privilege of precedence, the Ancient 
Mariner, haunted by a sense of sin, is 
really only an early version of the 
typically Byronic hero — possibly in- 
herited by Byron indirectly through 
Scott’s Roderick. There is more truth 
in the humility of Coleridge’s hero, and 
the glorification of the type by Byron 
is, of course, in the falsest tradition of 
nineteenth-century Romanticism. But 
the fascination of the evil-doer, which 
reaches through to Shelley (obsessed as 
he is with wandering, haunted heroes, 
Ahasuerus, and others) and Poe and 
Baudelaire, and the whole host of the 
Decadents, starts with Coleridge, here. 
And this is, perhaps, partly the origin 
of the enthusiasm of the ‘Eighteen- 
Nineties’ (embodied in Arthur Symons 
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and George Moore) for this poetry, as 
shure. Poetry ; 

The good qualities of the newly 
dawning period which find expression 
in the poem take their rise to some 
extent in the choice of metre. The 
brevity, the rapid transitions, particu- 
larly in the earlier parts, the sharp, 
quick, unannotated exchange of talk, 
the rhythmical and suggestive repeti- 
tion of magical phrases, the allusions to 
the natural supernatural of the Middle 
Ages —all the freshness of the true 
ballad tone, which it is astounding to 
think that Coleridge was able to sense, 
through the artificialities of Bishop 
Percy’s ‘restored’ and pruned Reliques — 
all this is gain: and offers a far finer 
vehicle for poetry than anything 
Coleridge had tried before. The 
Elizabethan influence, now more funda- 
mental to his work, is found everywhere 
—in the topic itself, in the incidents, 
the albatross legend, the imagery 
(particularly that of the ice and the sea, 
which seem to reflect study of Donne’s 
Calm and Storm): all indicates the exten- 
sive reading of the tales of the Voyagers 
which we know both Wordsworth and 
Coleridge pursued at this period, and 
whose intricate associates have been 
most interestingly unravelled in The 
Road to Xanadu. Wordsworth’s influence 
on the style here shows itself for the 
first time (and it is rarely traceable 
later, apart from The Three Graves) in a 
certain bare simplicity of speech 
(‘It is the moss that wholly hides 
The rotted old oak-stump’) and in 
certain vivid images, for one of which 
(‘the ribbed sea-sand’) Coleridge 


conscientiously Wordsworth 
definite credit. 

Coleridge’s own specific qualities 
here abound for the first time in 
triumphant profusion. His love of 
colour and colour-imagery gives us the 
bride ‘red as a rose’, the green ice, the 
white fog, the painted ship and the 
painted ocean and all the splendours of 
the calm, the contrasted white and gold 
of the spectres and the green, oily 
snakes. His love of beautiful, gentle 
scenery, noted before, leads him to 
linger exquisitely, where he need not, 
over the harbour, the sounds of the 
birds singing in June, the moonlit 
hilltop of his return and the meadow 
gale of Spring. And his magical power 
is seen to perfection in the presentation 
of the ghost ship, the moonlight effect 
recurring at the curse and also (sym- 
bolically) at the blessing: and in the 
passionate strength of the incident of 
the spirits’ dragging the boat along 
with them. 

The success of the magic in The 
Ancient Mariner originates in that 
‘willing suspension of disbelief’ which 
the poet induces in the reader: and 
this, in its turn, arises from the psycho- 
logical (or philosophical) basis of the 
poem. Coleridge believed that any 
world which the imagination can 
construct within itself is, if consistent, 
as valid and as real as the world outside 
the self; which, after all, to us only 
owes its apparent reality and validity to 
the fact that it is comprehended within 
our mind as possessing those attributes. 
The poem, then, from the writer’s point 
of view, can be regarded as a proof of 


gives 
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his general philosophical thesis: and 
the grounding of this thesis in the mind 
is very important for Coleridge’s 
poetical development. For it is, from 
now onwards, to the mind, first and 
foremost, that Coleridge will look for 
inspiration: and mental processes and 
states will give the key to much of his 
work. 

A remarkably personal emotional 
spirit finds full expression in this poem. 
There is a certain almost feminine 
abandonment to feeling, which is new 
in English Literature and which comes 
again in Shelley’s songs and in Walt 
Whitman, and which is almost oriental 
in its lack of restraint. It comes 
effectively in the lines on his return 
(ll.461-71), in his blessing of the 
creatures and his invocations of sleep, 
in his description of the seraph band 
and, perhaps less effectively, in the 
emotionalized tones of the religious 
and moralizing sections, rather (from 
some points of view) reminiscent of 
the eighteenth-century Nonconformist 
preacher which Coleridge was and 
continued to be. 

To sum up, the poem, upon 
examination, is seen to be not as 
mature as it is usually held to be. In 
itself, however, it is complete and 
astounding — it is really the first pro- 
duct of his pen in which ‘all the 
influences of Coleridge’s life and art 
meet. They are fused, but not suffi- 
ciently so. The effect is that of a wire- 
less set where you can obtain ‘all 
stations’ but where the reception is not 
yet sufficiently clear. In style, per- 
fection and homogenity (or unity of 


impression — the ‘simplicity’ of Milton) 
it is excelled by Christabel, Love, Kubla 
Khan, The Garden of Boccaccio and Youth 
and Age, where the fusion is complete. 
The Ancient Mariner holds something of 
the position in the works of Coleridge 
that The Waste Land occupies in the 
development of Mr. T. S. Eliot; it is a 
sort of second starting-point, rather 
than a final achievement. 


VI 


Before entering upon the final 
phase, we are confronted with a very 
elaborate and very important frag- 
ment, The Three Graves, which shows his 
mind experimenting tentatively with 
literary form as, at the same period, his 
note-books show him experimenting 
with metre. The Three Graves was 
composed and rehandled over a period 
of several years (1797-1809) and in it 
we see Coleridge endeavouring to 
tackle the Wordsworthian theories in 
the light of his own peculiar poetical 
equipment. The earlier parts were 
not published within his lifetime and 
the date of printing of Parts 3 and 4 - 
1809 (and, later, with a prefatory 
apology in Sibylline Leaves, 1817, etc.) — 
was such that all due influence on the 
historic Romantic Movement was lost. 
One must never forget that the casual- 
ness with which Coleridge issued his 
work meant that his real value and 
importance, except through the genero- 
sity of such exceptional men as Sir 
Walter Scott, could never be publicly 
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recognized at its moment of greatest 
power. 

The influence of Wordsworth is 
alluded to in the preface. The interest- 
ing points to notice are these: The 
diction is not defended, as such, in any 
absolute sense, but as being ‘dramatic’ 
(as Wordsworth understood the word), 
that is, suitable to the person narrating 
who is here definitely specified as an 
‘old sexton’, much as the narrator of 
The Thorn is specified as a retired sea- 
captain. Further, Coleridge is filled 
with a doubt—a survival of the 
eighteenth-century view of diction — 
as to whether this style is really suitable 
for anything but ‘expressly ludicrous’ 
work. This is perhaps an indication of 
something like the argument, which the 
French Romantic School had to main- 
tain, to justify their use of the ‘style 
bas’ for all subjects, and one should 
remember that this question was not 
finally resolved until Browning (in this 
sense the Victor Hugo of the century) 
released all words from their bondage — 
and used phrases, expressions and 
metres, which had been regarded as the 
absolute preserve of the satirist and 
lampooner, for the expression of the 
noblest emotions and deepest philo- 
sophical ideas of which he was capable. 
The third point is his queer assertion 
that ‘its (the poem’s) merits, if any, are 
purely psychological’. This is indeed 
the case with all of Coleridge’s late 
poetry, so that in this respect The Three 
Graves falls in with what one might 
expect at this period. 

The theme is practically that of 
Harry Gill and Goody Blake, but treated 


with more power and handled much 
more convincingly, due perhaps to a 
wiser selection of metre. It is more than 
probable, however, that Coleridge’s 
interest in the ‘horrible effect on the 
imagination of an idea violently and 
suddenly impressed upon it’ was, as his 
allusion to Indian and African customs 
suggests, the more profound and funda- 
mental of the two. The opening parts, 
which remained in manuscript in 
Coleridge’s lifetime, are quite vigorously 
written, though marred by a more than 
Wordsworthian bareness of style in 
places. There are, towards the end of 
the poem, some pretty vignettes of 
country scenes (the marriage of Edward 
and Mary and the scene where they are 
sitting in the dell) showing wonder- 
fully Coleridge’s almost Chaucerian 
pleasure in the little characteristic 
details of the picture of life. 

Christabel, whose composition 
ranges from 1797 to 1801, presents us 
with a compendium of Coleridge’s 
original, personal qualities, inde- 
pendent of all extraneous matter, and, 
in spite of a literal incompleteness, offers 
a perfection in its consistent presenta- 
tion of mood, and in its absolute sure- 
ness of touch in both style and metre, 
that is unsurpassed in English Litera- 
ture. It is necessary to insist that the 
fact of a poem’s being a ‘fragment’ — in 
the sense that the story is not rounded 
off and brought to a conventional 
end — has no relation whatever to its 
unity as a poem. Itis the unity of mood 
that counts: and in this sense The 
Ancient Mariner, though it is a tale told 
out to the end, is less complete, in the 
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true sense, than either Christabel or 
Kubla Khan. With them, the spell-like 
writing, the hints of magic, the potent 
but dim suggestions of mystery — these 
are sufficient: they are indeed all the 
poem. Even the comparative ‘realism’ 
of Part 2 cannot counterpoise this. The 
apologetic tone Coleridge felt called 
upon to adopt in both cases was merely 
a concession to the ‘taste’ of the day. 
He alludes pathetically to his indolence 
and to the ‘person from Porlock’. 
Leading poets of our own day (like 
Ezra Pound in his Cantos) who accept 
that psychological basis of the poem 
(the unity of mood) which Coleridge 
was only distantly stumbling after, 
and whose validity he was afraid to 
recognize when he had achieved it, 
have written poems in which the 
whole point is that one’s own petty 
vices (to say nothing of innumerable 
‘persons from Porlock’) do constantly 
interrupt one’s poetic reverie. 

All the artificiality that disfigured 
the Ancient Mariner has gone: there is an 
almost incandescent purity of diction. 
The simplicity of the phrasing, the 
reliance on very little other than mono- 
syllabic Saxon words — incredible for 
the period, and especially for a man of 
Coleridge’s learned cast — does not (so 
great is the power of genius informing 
them) detract from the original and 
entrancing interest of every fresh line. 
And in spite of the simplicity of diction 
there is a terrific concentration of 
expression everywhere. We have had 
this before in description: but little to 
beat the ‘one last leaf’, Christabel’s 
room with its delicacy of selection, and 


the echoing and tumultuous vowel- 
music of the passage about the bells 
among the Cumberland hills. In 
narrative, it has come in the Ancient 
Mariner, though there it is closer to the 
model of the folk ballad: here, there is 
the unsurpassed rapidity of the lady’s 
capture and flight, reaching its climax 
perhaps in the line (wonderfully 
effective in its place) —- ‘and once they 
crossed the shade of night’ — where 
Coleridge anticipates that exactness of 
scientific definition under an appearance 
of poetic wildness which was to be a too 
seldom observed characteristic of 
Shelley. The most powerful sections 
of the poem are those in which this- 
concentration of expression is devoted 
to brief but very profound psycho- 
logical analysis—in the passage on 
broken friendship (Part 1, 1l.408—426) 
and in that on the perversity of love 
(Part 2, 11.656-678), the latter pro- 
viding another point of contact with 
the Decadent ‘nineties’, though possess- 
ing in itself more of the fundamental 
soundness of (say) Dante than the 
affected morbidity of that crapulous 
but fascinating period. 

Two important poetical ‘studies’ 
conclude the ‘glories’ of this period. 
Kubla Khan, apart from its points of 
association with Christabel and _ its 
interesting psychological origin, shows 
great elaboration of diction — the appli- 
cation of the technical virtuosity in the 
handling of the sounds of words which 
Edith Sitwell has drawn of late out of 
its neglect and oblivion in her sympa- 
thetic study of Pope-a_ virtuosity 
which in a limited, but perhaps more 
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popularly appealing degree Tennyson 
and Swinburne variously possessed, and 
to which Wordsworth and most of the 
other poets of the Romantic Period 
laid no claim. Here, all is suggestion 
and mood. “The woman wailing for 
her demon lover, as well as the 
‘Abyssinian Maid’, though in them- 
selves exquisite touches in this par- 
ticular poem, seem to point the way 
(if this is not too ungrateful a remark 
in view of Byron’s expressed enthusiasm 
for this poem) for much Neo-Romantic 
fustian. 

Love is difficult to appraise. It has 
a certain limited rightness of its own — 
in some respects a non-Coleridgian 
rightness — even to the point of absorb- 
ing, without any harm to itself, a good 
deal of impure diction. Arthur Symons 
seems nearest the mark, when he 
describes it as resembling in technique 
and sentiment Raphael’s Madonnas, 
‘in its exquisite perfection of the 
commonplace, its four de force of an 
almost flawless girlishness’. It is 
possible, indeed, to detect here an 
element which became a definite part 
of what we consider the typically 
Mid-Victorian mode: and when one 
thinks of the contrast between the 
moonlit magic which Keats and the 
sultry poems which Rossetti were to 
extract from the impressions of the 
Medieval World which Coleridge did 
so much to create, it is well to remember 
that the schoolgirl primness of some of 
Tennyson’s medievalism finds its 
sanction, here, too. 


Vel 


Coleridge had by now clarified the 
stream of his poetic genius, and revealed 
his two greatest qualities: namely, his 
control of pure and pregnant diction 
and his ability to express vividly and 
simply the most complex psychological 
states: and it is in poems where these 
two qualities are found that his most 
intense power still continues to be 
shown, right up to his latest years. 
Unfortunately the material suitable for 
such a kind of poetry, in a man’s life, 
is very rare, with the result that the 
remainder of Coleridge’s output is 
interspersed with much that is either 
purely metrical exercise (though this 
only serves to emphasize the laborious 
workmanship which lay behind his 
apparently simple perfections), or else 
‘occasional’ poetry —almost ‘vers de 
société’. The Happy Husband (1802), 
with its neat analysis of emotional 
phases, The Pains of Sleep (1803) with 
its subtle delineation of a transitory 


mental state, The Blossoming of the 
Solitary Date Tree with its brief and 
telling summary of the _ essential 


Coleridge — ‘Delight in little things, 
The buoyant child surviving in the 
man’ — these all lead on to Time Real 
and Imaginary (1812). Here, though the 
poem is called ‘an allegory’, it is really 
an Imagist poem in the statuesque pose 
of its figures: and the problem presented 
by the image is psychological — the 
reality of Time, as felt by ‘troubled 
mankind’ to whom it is a thing moving 
in the past, and as seen in ‘vigorously 
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active youth’, where it seems never to 
move at all, but to be always present. 
This is the complex that seeks artistic 
solution in these later poems. 

They all date from the last ten 
years of his life. In some ways the 
greatest Youth and Age is extremely 
interesting in its earliest manuscript 
form — dated, very circumstantially, ‘10 
Sept., 1823, Wednesday Morning, 10 
o’clock’. This version begins with five 
lines of doggerel and then breaks out 
into a free prose extravaganza like 
nothing so much as a prose poem by 
Rimbaud. It almost as if 
Coleridge were leading on his poetic 
genius by indulging it in the sort of 
prefatory automatic writing beloved of 
the French Surrealistes. ‘An air that 
whizzed . . . (right across the diame- 
ter of my Brain) exactly like a Hummel 
Bee, alias Dumbledore, the gentleman 
with Rappee Spenser, with bands of 
Red and Orange Plush Breeches, close 
by my ear, at once sharp and burry, 
right over the summit of Quantock, 
etc.’ — all this leading to Aria Spontanea, 
which contains much of the material 
of the middle part of the poem. A 
later version gives the poem in the 
present order, with various emenda- 
tions and cancelled passages down to 
the beginning of the conclusion, which 
was first published in 1832, as An Old 
Man’s Sigh. The poem in its complete 
form dates from 1834. It exhibits all 
the characteristics of the later work and, 
in the actual uncertainty which Coler- 
idge seems to have felt as to what 
was to be the final expression of his 
mood, there is some resemblance to the 


seems 


genesis of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s The Hollow 
Men. 

A very beautiful poem of 1828, and 
one that shows Coleridge’s literary 
skill unimpaired and capable of spread- 
ing itself over a considerable area of 
subject matter is The Garden of Boccaccio. 
It is stiffened by a certain formality 
of phrase, as befits an experiment in 
the Heroic Couplet and at the same 
time reverts somewhat to the old blank 
verse mode, reflective rather than lyric. 
It contains wonderful pictures of the 
process of awakening that Mrs. Gill- 
man’s title picture sets up in the lethar- 
gic mind of the poet, and then comes 
the powerful mental ‘fresco’ of Renais- 
sance ideas. All the disparate and 
alluring images that the word would 
suggest to the mind of the cultured 
Romantic of the period (Leigh Hunt 
counts for something in this) are 
embodied in a harmonious whole, 
with the drowsy, idealizing charm of 
Coleridge’s more genteel mood. Is 
it fanciful to see in the ‘sly satyr peeping 
through the leaves’ an anticipation, 
even, of the sort of humorous self- 
mockery — the habit of ending on a 
lower, conversational tone — which 
Rupert Brooke perhaps caught rather 
from Heine. 

There is, at this period, a general 
rebirth of his poetical activity and two 
at least of the directions in which it 
worked were pioneer, as regards the 
Victorian Age. Sancti Dominici Pallium 
is mostly in Heroic Couplet too, but a 
couplet more in line with eighteenth- 
century taste in its savage satirical 
onslaught, yet reaching forward to the 
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Meredith of the later poems in the 
vivid conclusion, with its harshly pic- 
turesque image — an image picturesque 
rather in a prose way. The other, Alice 
du Clos, is a ballad in which Coleridge 
seems to be testing his narrative power, 
pure and simple: the sole interest is in 
the situation, with just a slight psycho- 
logical kernel. The purity of style and 
simplicity of phrasing are unsurpassed 
and the poem has to be accepted for 
what it is: there is no need to lament 
Coleridge’s failure (which may not 
mean his inability) to introduce those 
elements of ‘magic’ which his former 
ballads had contained. Each of his 
four ballads (as can be said equally of 
all his poems) was practically a study 
in some special style of writing and it 
is this very failure to reproduce copies 
of himself that constitutes Coleridge’s 
real greatness. 

Four poems remain which present 
us vivid poetical images of moments of 
psychological perception. One is the 
unnamed Song, dated perhaps 1825, 
which says the last concentrated word 
on the twofold power of love. The 
same qualities are found in the queerly 
named. Love, Hope and Patience in Educa- 
tion: and that it is not exaggerating the 
importance of these apparent trifles 
is shown by Coleridge’s own elaborate 
note on the omission of certain lines at 
the end. ‘They diverted and retarded 
the stream of thought and injured 
the organic unity of the composition.’ 
With the short dialogue, Phantom or 
Fact (1830) we have the old, sad, 
haunting puzzle of the identity of man 
at different stages of life-—a pathetic 


thought to Coleridge whose personality 
always seemed thwarted of what it 
ought to have been. In this poem he 
achieves a perfect epigrammatic con- 
clusion to his argument (which had 
assumed so many other forms in his 
work), exhibiting a kind of lyrical 
wit in the antithetical proposition 
that this vision of himself was either ‘a 
fragment from the life of dreams’ or ‘a 
record from the dream of life’. And 
finally comes Love’s Apparition and 
Evanishment, described as an ‘allegorical 
romance, but, like the others, an 
image of a moment of psychological 
perception. It is again interesting to 
examine the simple form of this poem, 
when the ‘Envoy’ starts it and the 
tale is just told. The elaborateness 
of the image in its final form shows 
Coleridge’s genius unclouded, right 
up to the end of his career, in its power 
of producing the concentrated perfec- 
tion of poetry while yet never going 
beyond the very simplest language. 
Yet, through our failure to analyse 
the processes of his development, we 
are in danger of neglecting this power 
for the sake of overpraising certain of 
his writings where, as he says, it is 
“indispensable that the Pw should not 
overlay the Uno, that the unity should 
be evident. But,’ adds he (and this is 
the Odyssey of his poetical life), ‘to 
sacrifice the gratification, the sting of 
pleasure, from a fine passage to the 
satisfaction, the sense of complacency 
arising from the contemplation of a 
symmetrical Whole is among the last 
conquests achieved by men of genial 
powers.’ 
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And so, with his lifelong ideal 
attained, Coleridge, like Wordsworth 
(though with more of Wordsworth’s 
confidence, for his ideal took the form 
of a process, not a monument), sur- 
vived, all uncomprehending, into an 
Age which was seeking other excellen- 
cies than those to which his whole 
mental fight had been devoted. These 
excellencies happened to be, intellec- 
tually, lower and less adventurous than 
those of the two great Romantics. 


Theirs had implied a vaster and more 
comprehensive synthesis of life than the 
Victorians were to prove capable of. 
But it is entertaining (is it not?) to 
think that the Victorians (whose literary 
judgments still remain for the most 
part ours) were in the happy position 
of being able to appreciate them for 
qualities on which they themselves 
set little value, and to give them, on 
the whole, quite a respectable place as 
precursors of their own magnificence. 
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J AMES returned to a land 
of stone houses: the soft stone of the 
Lothians, yellow and pink, sometimes 
red or grey. It was a difference not 
only to the sight but to the touch. 
Running his hands down the walls 
gave that exquisite agony to the 
finger-tips, the faint intimate cut of the 
hewn stone. Under the hands the red 
brick of Middlesex was shameful: it 
crumbled into grit; it never gave the 
passionate quivers down the arm to the 
breast, and to look at it was mono- 
tonous, dull and formal as a dining- 
room. 

James played alone in the stableyard. 
Steps ran up from the flagged yard to 
the loft, twisted iron railings flanked 
one side of them, the stable stone the 
other. From the platform by the loft 
door could’ be seen the drying-green 
with its sentry posts suspending flap- 
ping ropes of drying clothes. Behind 
was a belt of fir and beech, then the 
road and the traffic sounds coming 
faintly to the watcher by the loft. 

There was an empty stone dovecot 
standing alone on the edge of the 
green, as clean as a ruined cottage. 

James was forbidden to leave the 
policies. There was a surfeit of space 
for him there, with many possibilities, 


and he was content with the battered 
empty outhouses, the weedy walled 
garden, the unchecked shrubbery, and 
the straight trees of the wood with their 
boles deep in rubble, long plants and 
nettles. A burn ran in under the dyke, 
and quickly out again through the 
fields. A few small trout lingered under 
stones, with sudden sallies into mid- 
stream where they would pause, dark 
against the dun mud, darting back in 
alarm at the pale disc of James’s face. 
There were nettle fights for him, armed 
with a switch: dropping nettle heads 
would sting his legs, or hands or face, 
until it was necessary to go to the dock 
bed and rub the wounds, and to sit 
there, convalescent. One part of the 
garden wall could be climbed, and the 
top was wide enough for walking round. 
A magazine of stone ammunition could 
be stored on the wall-top and used in 
attacks upon the garden’s besiegers, the 
stable, the dovecot, and the rubbish 
trailing out from the trees. But some 
tiles being dislodged from the stable 
roof, the game was officially forbidden, 
therefore only to be played with cau- 
tion. There was the mud of the burn 
to stir, and attempts to guddle the fish 
to be made. There was the inexhaus- 
tible search for strange things. In the 
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garden it was snail shells, small like 
tragets or larger, multicoloured, dim- 
ming with their inner death. There 
were endless pieces of old clay pipe, 
dropped by generations of gardeners. 
In the potting-shed queer things had 
been dumped and left: an earthenware 
pig with grooves in its back for planting 
grass seed to look like bristles, a woman 
with a baby in her arms, of china, but 
it was a jug really. 

One day, however, James wished 
to go out of the grounds: no one was 
about, so he went through the gate and 
sauntered down the road. Arriving 
in the village he stood about, watching 
the carts and cars, the dirty-faced 
children running and shouting to- 
gether, playing and shouting cease- 
lessly. 

His mother found him by the 
horse-trough watching children splash- 
ing each other. 

He was dragged off by the hand. 
He listened patiently to the rigmarole: 
it was dishonest, the rule was for his 
own sake, he might get run over, he 
had frightened her out of her life, he 
was very naughty. The separate words 
conveyed nothing, but his mother’s 
hand clutching his own, and the tragic 
tone of her voice, combined to contrive 
deadening, unreasoning, blows, and a 
nauseating intimation of what was to 
follow: his father, and more talk 
followed by the eventual punishment 
and forgiveness. Nothing that he might 
say could mean anything to them. 
When his mother asked him why he 
had gone out, he could only answer 
that he had wanted to, calling forth 


rebukes full of a conscious relentless- 
ness, which must be maintained until 
the stage of forgiveness: it was dis- 
honest, the rule was for his own sake, 
he might get run over, he had frigh- 
tened his mother out of her life. 

He was kept in the house till his 
father’s return, when his mother’s 
voice summoned him to the study. 

He took his seat at the far end of 
the black oak table: his parents sat at 
the other end. The smell of polish 
became acrid with the impending 
storm. 

“You did it when I was out,’ his 
father’s voice crashed through the 
silence, and your mother could not 
stop you. Have you anything to say for 
yourself?” 

James shut himself from thought. 
He watched a fly crawling along the 
table towards his parents and won- 
dered why it did not fly if it wanted to 
get there. 

His father looked at his mother for 
advice: her eye bade him continue. 

‘It is not because you went out of 
the garden that is so wicked, but be- 
cause you went out when there was no 
one there to stop you. That was a lie, 
James.’ 

It struck James as silly: how could 
he have gone out if there had been 
anyone there to stop him? But he 
knew that argument would only Jeng- 
then the admonition, so he said nothing. 

‘And,’ continued his father la- 
boriously, ‘You had no thought for 
your mother, who was terrified when 
she could not find you. Because, 
James, she loves you, you must think 
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of her and not do what will hurt 
here 2... 

James’s mother shook her head 
modestly, and his father, accepting this 
as implying that he had said enough, 
concluded: ‘I am afraid, James, there 
is only one thing to be done.’ 

James was put over his father’s knee 
and beaten with a slipper. It hurt 
enough to make his eyes hot and wet. 
Then he was allowed to run out. 


Walking slowly round the walled 
garden, he wondered. He was not 
bitter: it seemed simply that they were 
different, with likes and dislikes, rules 
and methods, incomprehensible to him, 
as his to them. Of course there was 
God, a confused God less akin to 
church and Bible-readings than to his 
own private thoughts and to other 
books. And God was always there he had 
been told, and knew everything. If He 
knew everything, He must understand. 

His name was called. For awhile he 
defiantly paid no attention: then he 
ran in, was forgiven and sent to bed. 

The loft was the most suitable 
place, no one else ever went there, it 
was almost empty, it was secret, with 
intoxicating smell, with a forbidden 
atmosphere. He pushed a pacxing-case 
against the far wall, tearing his skin on 
a nail. His hand bled interestingly 
and he smeared the blood in patterns 
on the rough wood. It was exquisite; 
he sang while he did it. 

He called God ‘Ben’, because God 
sounded wrong, belonging elsewhere, 
and sang Ben a long chant of blood and 
understanding. 


There was a carved stone, a 
fragment of a coat-of-arms once set 
in the wall of an earlier building; it had 
a bird on it. He struggled with it up 
to the loft and set it on the altar. He 
brought up the earthenware pig, also, 
and the lady who was a jug. She 
became something of a goddess and the 
jug was part of her godhead: she was 
not like ordinary people. 

Now down the path there was the 
magnificence of a pilgrimage: gossamer- 
twisted weeds, bending poppies, fanged 
nettles, and intruding bushes flanked a 
noble way towards the stableyard. 
Under the dark trees sometimes Ben 
must pass: James made every effort to 
stay out late in hope of the Presence. 
The burn was a baptismal spring: the 
walled garden held monastic privacy. 
The drying-green was a loitering place 
for a priest. Only the house lacked 
sanctity: it belonged to his parents, and 
James could not remain in it longer 
than was needful for sleep and meals. 

He added to the collection on the 
altar, stones good to the hands, a 
wooden wolf, a large jar of purled 
glass. Each day its appearance was 
changed by flowers laid on the altar, 
thrown away next morning and others 
of different colour laid in their place. 

He sang to Ben, he danced before 
His altar, he prayed aloud. All that 
appealed to him seemed part with Ben, 
all that was of his parents a kind of 
potent evil. 

He found one of his father’s razor- 
blades. In the loft he incised his hand; 
the dark blood gushed willingly, and 
dipping his finger in it he wrote in bold 
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letters BEN, and below, since the blood 
still flowed, God in smaller letters. 
Then he returned to the house white 
in the face. He lied and said he had 
cut himself on a broken bottle in the 
wood. It was a fine virtue to lie for 
Ben. His mother washed and bound 
his hand and made him rest in an arm- 
chair. 

‘Poor child,’ she told his father, 
‘He’s quite weak from loss of blood.’ 

But James knew it was not loss 
of blood but the glory of Ben. 

Sometimes on the altar he de- 
spoiled bees, flies, wasps or beetles, 
pulling them apart with the ecstatic 
sadism of the child who is continually 
refreshed by the blundering brutality 
of his surroundings. They were sacri- 
fice. Frogs and toads were friends; he 
sometimes brought them to the loft for 
worship. 

All his thinking was filled with the 
worship of Ben. It was in Ben’s honour 
that he walked the length of the dyke: 
a feat he could only perform with the 
aid of continual invocation, for the 
dyke was dry-stone and unsteady. He 
saw Ben in letters of fire across the 
sunset. Ben he wrote on scraps of 
paper, and tore them up with a rich 
secrecy. 

One day he found a shilling on the 
mantelpiece in the study. He fingered 
it for a long while: he knew it was 
valuable, Ben might like it. It was time 
he brought something new to the loft. 
So he took it, and laid it upon Ben’s 
altar. 

He was asked where the shilling 


was. It was hard to lie, and he was 


obviously doubted, but he brazened it 
out, then ran with his tears to Ben’s 
altar. 

Three mornings later he had picked 
a bunch of gilly-flowers for the altar. 
He climbed the steps, to stop in horror 
at the top: the door of the loft was open 
and from within came his mother’s 
voice. 

‘What shall we do about it? It’s 
terrible.’ 

His father replied, ‘Here’s the 
shilling, and a razor-blade of mine, 
bloodstained --do you remember the 
time he cut himself and said he had 
done it on a bit of glass in the wood? 
He never used to be untruthful. . . 

‘Charles, it’s terrible. We must be 
gentle with him. We must talk to him, 
not punish him too much.’ 

‘Yes, you’re right. But he must 
be stopped telling lies.’ 

‘Darling — you don’t think there is 
anything wrong with him—mentally, 
I mean?’ 

There was a pause. 

‘No,’ said his father, ‘I don’t think 
so, my dear.’ 

‘lve never been hard on him,’ said 
his mother. 

‘Of course not, no child could have 
a sweeter mother. Look here, you go 
and find him and take him to the 
study. Vl follow: Ill just clear this 
AWAY os 

James slipped down the steps and 
hid in the farthest dark of the stable. 
He heard his mother call his name, he 
pressed himself closer to the wall and 
prayed to Ben to take His vengeance. 
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LETTERS TO NIGERIA—II 


PALL MALL 
July 12th, 1934. 
My Dear N. 

The heat makes it very difficult to 
sit down and write. I find that in such 
weather I eat well and sleep well, but 
a book is apt to fall off one’s knees or 
even a pen from one’s fingers. If one 
weren’t obliged either to read or to 
write, everything would be perfect. We 
have had a wave of heat for a fort- 
night now. But it is unlike our usual 
heatwaves. It reminds me of Athens in 
the summer. There has been an east 
wind the whole time and a pleasant 
dry feeling in the air. But the sun itself 
has been terrific, striking one almost 
like a blow in the face when one crosses 
the street out of the shade of the houses. 

There has been a strange disease 
about. It is called ‘Wimbledon throat’ 
because so many players in the Wimble- 
don tournament went down with it. 
But it hit the Australian cricket team 
pretty hard, and so might just as well 
be called ‘Australian throat’. One 
London doctor has been foolish enough 
to give it aname which sounds scientific, 
but of course he knows no more about 
it than anyone else. It is quite likely 
that you would know more about it 
than people here. It consists substan- 
tially of painful tonsils, headaches and 
a temperature of a degree or so over 


100°. It seems to be cured by the 
simple process of staying in bed for 
2 or 3 days. You then get up and win a 
semi-final or make a century. The 
really odd thing about it is that its 
ravages appear to be confined almost, 
though not quite, to athletes in the 
pink of condition who take violent 
exercise in the sun. I wonder whether 
with your long experience of the tropics 
you have any ideas on the subject. 
It is quite a trifling thing anyhow, only 
prominent because of the temporary 
prominence of the people affected by it. 

Incomparably the most important 
thing — apart of course from sport! — 
that has happened since I last wrote to 
you is the new Hitler coup in Germany. 
Yet I don’t know quite what to say 
about it. 

For the first time, as far as I can 
remember, in all the twenty years or 
so that I have spent watching and 
studying European politics on and off 
the spot I have a sense of bafflement. 
I have no feeling of certainty about 
what exactly it was that happened in 
Berlin and Munich twelve days ago. 
I have my opinions of course, but 
before expressing them with full confi- 
dence I should like to have a couple of 
days walking about and sniffing as it 
were, and buying odds and ends in the 
Unter den Linden and the Wilhelm- 
strasse. Since I was there just over a 
year ago so much has happened. Half 
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an hour in the ‘Adlon’ bar or a meal in 
the ‘Continental’ would probably give 
me all I want. 

It’s an odd thing, that, you know — 
though every foreign correspondent, 
who is worth his salt, is consciously or 
unconsciously familiar enough with it, 
you must ‘smell’ a place if you want to 
know what is really happening. 

As I read over what I have written 
here it seems almost that I have been 
writing about some sort of mysticism, 
and so perhaps in a sense it is. Yet it 
is extremely practical. There are things 
you can tell by physical sight and touch 
that you can tell by nothing else at all. 
There is only one man I have ever 
met whom I would completely trust to 
give me the ‘low-down’ about a political 
situation anywhere in Europe. He used 
to write me long letters, and I used 
sometimes to send them on to the F.O. 
because no one in Europe knew quite 
as much as he did. He was an 
American-born German, and Hearst 
paid him the highest salary that, I 
think, has ever been paid to a journalist, 
and he earned —if Hearst wanted the 
truth —every penny of it. He could 
smell and talk and write. 

This seems rather a round-about 
way of saying that I am not sure what 
is happening in Germany at_ this 
moment. We haven’t any really first- 
rate newspaper men there. The Times 
man is enormously better than he was 
twelve months ago, when he refused to 
see any good in Hitler at all and wrote 
of him as if he were only some sort of 
ugly fungus. He now writes sense, the 
best and most informative sense, I 


think, that is being printed anywhere 
in Europe. Which is exactly as it 
should be. After all, if one can’t trust 
The Times what can one trust? 


Lloyd George’s Memoirs are still 
appearing serially, day by day, in the 
Telegraph, and I am increasingly im- 
pressed with their importance as a 
historical document. 

The book as a whole will constitute 
a devastating exposure of the ‘innards’ 
of government such as has never before 
been written I think in any age or in 
any language. It is safe to say that it 
will be read 500 years hence — unless 
perchance literate humanity should by 
that time have ceased to exist. 

That may seem at first blush a 
most extravagant statement. It also 
seemed so to me indeed as I wrote it. 
Yet I think you will agree, if you think 
of it, that it is not really extravagant 
at all. L1.G. is writing of the critical 
years, 1917 and 1918, of the greatest 
war in the history of the world. During 
those years, moreover, he was un- 
questionably the most powerful man in 
the world — for Wilson’s temporary and 
essentially adventitious éclat was only a 
big bright bubble at best. No one else 
on either side, soldier, sailor, or civilian, 
possessed either half his actual power 
or half his knowledge; and here we 
have that knowledge set down in 
black and white with all the objective 
frankness and a large measure of the 
skill of a really first class journalist. 

He gives one the sense — and, 
personally, I am sure that this is no 
illusion — on the one hand, of having 
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kept nothing at all back, and on the 
other of having written with the most 
meticulous regard for absolute fairness 
and accuracy. His book will no doubt 
arouse a storm of criticism, especially 
when it is published in France, but I 
shall be greatly surprised if anyone 
can successfully challenge a single one 
of his statements of fact. 

Some parts of the record are 
horrible in the proper and utmost 
sense of that word. I am thinking in 
particular of the story of the origin and 
progress of the Passchendaele offensive 
ofthe autumn of 1917. There is scarcely 
anything in LI.G.’s account that is 
actually new, but he provides complete 
and final confirmation for every point 
of the very severest criticism that has 
ever been written of that most awful 
and bloodiest of all Haig’s blunders — 
in which the British Army suffered 
over 400,000 casualties in gaining a 
strip of mud which the Germans re-took 
in a few hours four or five months later. 

The full story is hardly credible. 
The whole project was Haig’s from 
beginning to end and Haig’s alone. 
The War Cabinet was against it but 
Haig gave them to understand that 
Pétain and Foch were ‘in agreement’ 
with his plans, and expressed himself a 
confidence amounting almost to cer- 
tainty that he would succeed. It 
subsequently turned out that Pétain 
and Foch had in fact ‘agreed’, but only 
in the sense of having given a most 
reluctant consent to an operation 
which, as we know from Sir Henry 
Wilson’s diary, Foch in fact regarded as 
‘futile, fantastic, and dangerous’. Foch 


asked Wilson ‘who it was who wanted 
Haig to go on a duck’s march through 
the inundations to Ostend and Zee- 
brugge’. The actual truth was that no 
one wanted him to, neither the French 
nor the General Staff in London nor 
even his own subordinate commanders. 

Lloyd George does not quote 
Wilson’s diary. He merely records 
how the War Cabinet was misled and 
why they felt it impossible to veto a 
plan which Haig induced them to 
believe, was accepted by all ‘the 
soldiers’. They gave their consent 
subject to a promise by Haig that the 
operation should be broken off if 
complete success became unproportion- 
ate to cost. 

There followed four months of 
sheer deceit. Successes were magnified, 
losses minimized, official reports from 
G.H.Q. were ‘concocted’. When Lloyd 
George went over to visit the front the 
‘cages’ of German prisoners were 
specially ‘packed’ in order to deceive 
him. Haig himself never once visited 
the battlefield. When General Gough, 
who was in actual command in the 
long battle, reported strongly at an 
early stage in favour of the abandon- 
ment of a costly attack which in his 
opinion could not succeed Haig sup- 
pressed s thee Tepolt 4... and SO on, 
The story is really almost too awful for 
repetition. What it seems to come to in 
plain words is this; that Haig, against 
the views alike of his subordinates, of 
his superiors, and of his French col- 
leagues sacrificed 400,000 British 
soldiers in a stupid and vain attempt 
to score a great personal success. 
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The War Cabinet, LI.G. writes, 
‘had to judge on a basis of essential 
facts suppressed, distorted, and mis- 
represented . . . The soldiers had their 
way ... It is one of the bitter ironies 
of the War that I, who have been 
ruthlessly assailed in books, in the 
press, and in speeches, for “interfering 
with the soldiers” should carry with 
me as my most painful regret the 
memory that on this issue I did not 
justify that charge’. 

I think however that LI.G. has 
made some amends for that moral 
failure by writing this book. For he has 
certainly destroyed for all time the 
speciously attractive cry of ‘Leave the 
soldiers alone to do the job’. He has 
demonstrated beyond all reasonable 
possibility of dispute that it would have 
been a lucky thing for England if Earls 
Jellicoe and Haig had succumbed in 
infancy to some childish ailment. 

LI.G. does not specially condemn 
Haig. He thought that almost all the 
Allied Generals were pretty stupid. He 
writes a comprehensive description of 
the Higher Command, as he knew it, 
English, French and Italian alike: 
‘Highly trained, conscientious, coura- 
geous soldiers of average intelligence, 
but devoid of all the attributes of 
genius, imagination, originality of con- 
ception or fertility of resource, and 
quite unequal to the calls of any 
great emergency’. 

LI.G.’s_ reference to ‘concocted’ 
reports from G.H.Q. reminds me of a 
fact which I have never wished to 
remember. During the last year of the 
war I was, as you know, in Sweden. 


There, of course, the British and 
German military communiqués were 
printed side by side in the newspapers 
day by day. I had a large map of 
France pinned on my wall upon which 
I marked in pencils of various colours 
every movement of the line. As this 
map was for my own information, as it 
were, and I wished it to be accurate, 
I fell almost unconsciously into the 
habit of marking in accordance with 
the reports of German not British 
Headquarters. I think that is the only 
connection in which I have ever, when 
abroad, felt even slightly ashamed of 
my own countrymen, and I can never 
in my heart quite forgive Haig for 
that. 

But poor Gough! How extra- 
ordinary his fate has been! On three 
occasions within five years he was the 
subject of extremely wide and un- 
favourable public comment, and on 
each of them history cannot fail to 
justify every single action he took. He 
was damned first for his apparent 
leadership in April, 1914, of the so- 
called ‘mutiny’ of the Army in Ireland. 
The facts, now well enough known, 
show that he was placed by blundering 
superiors in an impossible situation in 
which he adopted the only course that 
was open to a decent and honourable 
soldier. Next, in 1917, he was placed in 
command of an absurd military opera- 
tion of which he expressed in writing his 
strong disapproval, and of which, by 
the way, Haig (in view no doubt of the 
suppressed report) refused to allow him 
to be made the official scapegoat, but 
could not save him from the discredit 
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in the eyes either of the army or of the 
public. And then in the following year 
his worn out ‘Fifth Army’ was asked to 
face, without adequate forces or re- 
serves, the brunt of the great German 
spring offensive. In this case Haig was 
obliged to make a sacrifice of him; 
yet the whole story as we now know it 
leaves not the smallest blemish upon 
his reputation either for gallantry, 
which goes, of course, without saying, 
or for efficiency, which in the British 
Army by no means goes without saying. 

Such has been Gough’s recurrent 
fate. Yet a more cheerful soul I have 
never known. Circumstances have not 
soured him in the slightest degree. I 
had not seen him for two or three years 
until I met him again only a few weeks 
ago at dinner. His high spirits are still 
as high as ever and any stranger would 
certainly take him for at least 10 years 
younger than he actually is. He is 
fourteen years older than you are but 
you might easily be taken for school- 
fellows, with you as the graver of the 
two. He happens, by the way, though I 
don’t think you have met him, to be a 
great pal of a great pal of yours — H. L. 

So much for the present. 

Yours as ever, 


C. S. 


CRIME, COURTESY, ET CHTERA 


Ir is dangerous to have good manners 
—especially if you are a motorist. If 
you offer a lift to a lonely walker, he 
may rob you. If you stop to assist a 
car broken down on the road, vile 
creatures may jump on your running 
board and remove your pocket book. 


Therefore, on such occasions, you drive 
past on the other side as rapidly as 
possible. We must cultivate rudeness 
from self-defence, inconsiderateness 
from caution. 

In cities bag-snatchers get their 
victims to stop by asking the way to 
some street; and confidence tricksters 
know how to use to fullest advantage 
those courtesies of casual questioning 
which few have the disposition to 
refuse. A person of innate boorish- 
ness, then, is less likely to run certain 
dangers than does a polite and helpful 
person. Thus crime, apart from other 
serious aspects, well known to sociolo- 
gists, is damaging courtesy. 

The polite man who, knowing the 
perils, continues his pleasant behaviour 
in public, is then, no weakling. He 
also needs iron nerves to withstand the 
constant contrary tendencies — the 
harshness of the rushed business man, 
the ‘out-of-my-way’ expression of the 
nervous motorist, and he still smiles 
when, allowing the clamouring rush to 
precede him, he is the last to get on 
to the omnibus. 


Just think what a beautiful thing 
a travel office can be! It enables the 
stout rich man — you know the sort — to 
say casually to the clerk: 

‘I should like to go on a voyage 
round the world.’ 

And the clerk replies: ‘We’ll 
arrange all the details, sir. You need 
have no further worry’. 

‘I want to see China and the South 
Sea Islands.’ 

‘Yes, that will be all right, sir.’ 
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‘And Japan.’ 

‘Japan too.’ 

The stout rich man can walk 
back to his room at the Ritz happily, 
knowing that all will be admirably 
arranged. He will see China, Japan, 
and the South Sea Islands without 
further worry. 


The hall porter watches everyone 
enter the building. He conveys 
messages. He shepherds visitors. He 
scrutinizes everyone. 

For this reason he regards himself 
as important and puffs out his chest. 

But the manager of the building, 
in his high remote office, thinks of 
him only as a sentry, who is necessary 
perhaps but easily replaced. 


WAR AND PEACE 


Arma verumque cano—so Virgil once 
began. We do not sing of that. We, 
under the shadow of an inadequate 
statesmanship, are filled with misgiving. 
There are references to war in the 
conversation of our friends. One says: 
‘What will you do?’ Another: ‘It’s too 
terrible to think of.’ Another, laughing, 
says: ‘I'll go to the front line. That will 
be the safest place’. Then there is 
silence for a moment. The subject is 
changed. 


War. War. Always this prepara- 
tion for a war which nobody wants. No 
one is nominally responsible. Every- 
one passes the responsibility to some- 
one else, usually in some other country. 
God, in Cranmer’s prayer, is described 


as ‘the author of peace’ (he is not a 
best-seller.) But who is the ‘author of 
war’?. 


Mr. Huxley regards a mode of 
thought as an origin of war, and 
speculates on how that might be 
conditioned away. M. Julien Benda, on 
somewhat similar lines, says: ‘Peace will 
be brought about, not by the fear of 
war, but by the love of peace’. Let us 
gaze wistfully at a prospect of con- 
tinuous peace — seeing that we may be 
looking upon it for the last time. What 
is this peace, that we are supposed to 
love, this thing which is often thrown 
away carelessly? It is not just a state of 
non-war. 


How ignerant we are of peace! 
How smart and clever we are on the 
subject of war! We have many maxims 
telling us what a true British gentleman 
does when the bugles blow. But how 


he should behave when there is no 


fighting to be done, is not such common 
knowledge. 

Perhaps that is why so many of our 
finer types make up curious expeditions 
and go walking for months over arctic 
snow; or climb mountains (superfluous 
procedure); or merely wander abroad 
and idle in foreign resorts. They do not 
understand the tasks of peace, have no 
vocation for peace; and so try to fill the 
time with some of the hazards and 
pointless pleasure of war. 

Yet these are the very people — 
leisured and intelligent, who, above all 
others, might be serving the real cause 
of civilization. 
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But, again, what is peace? Suppos- 
ing we open our history books, we read 
accounts of a series of wars as far back 
as the memory of man. Periods of 
peace are quickly passed over as without 
much interest: the historian occupies 
himself with discussing the cause, 
duration and after-effects of wars. One 
day a historian will chronicle the past 
with an emphasis on the periods of 
peace. He will discuss what fructified 
in them and why they failed to remain 
stable. This will be useful work. 

Probably he will discover that 
peace is a time when, among other 
things, the arts flourish, the mind 
expands, when courtesy is encouraged. 
Long ago in China, I believe, good 
examples might be noted. On the 


whole it would seem, then, that peace 
is aristocratic and ‘high-brow’. And 
for that reason, I sometimes wonder — 
do we really want peace? 


The two figures who symbolize the 
two kinds of activity, war and peace, are 
the soldier and the artist. Will we ever 
choose the artist as our favoured one? 


The importance of wise leisure 
here crops up. The mind for peace is 
made during the hours of leisure of 
ordinary men and women. It is those 
who do not know how to amuse them- 
selves that join private armies and form 
the hysterical element in _ political 
situations. But people who have wise 
and enjoyable leisure are not dangerous 
animals. G. B. 
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Reviews 


A COMPANION TO SHAKES- 
PEARE STUDIES 


A COMPANION TO SHAKESPEARE STUDIES. 
Edited by HARLEY GRANVILLE- 
BARKER and G. B. HARRISON. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 12s. 6d. 
net 


Tue object of the editors has been to 
provide the student — as far as possible 
—with a contemporary approach to 
Shakespeare, the poet-dramatist. The 
result is a book which must be read 
from cover to cover, not used merely 
for reference, to make its effect. But 
it has the inevitable drawback to its 
form: in spite of the title it is not 
companionable: if one has grown 
friendly with an essayist his voice 
suddenly ceases, and one is left sighing 
‘I should like this in a moog’. Happily 
in the-case of Mr. Granville-Barker, 
whose single essay fulfils the purpose of 
the book more completely than any 
other, the moog, though not yet filled 
to the brim, is available in his Prefaces 
to Shakespeare. How illuminating is his 
discussion of ‘The Boy as Woman’, 
shewing how Shakespeare turned his 
very limitations into strength in the 
presentation, not the conception, of 
character. The boy is never set to do 
“anything ridiculous or embarrassing. 
For all the theme’s passion, there is 
next to no physical love-making in 


Romeo and Juliet. The two are left 
alone together only for the less than 
forty lines of their tragic parting, for 
her yet more tragic waking to find 
him dead, and for the balcony scene. 
This is the play’s pre-eminent love 
scene (it is, I suppose, the first pas- 
sionate love scene in Elizabethan drama 
and may well have been the making 
of the play’s success), and in it the 
lovers are carefully kept out of physical 
touch. Even when he comes to treat 
Antony and Cleopatra — of all subjects in 
the world! — Shakespeare can escape 
the obvious dangers; can miss what 
would seem to the dramatist of to-day 
his likeliest opportunities. The story 
begins with their parting; when they 
meet again catastrophe is imminent, 
and what is sensual in their passion is 
sublimated by its tragedy. Shakes- 
peare, in fine, asks nothing of his 
Cleopatra that a boy cannot accom- 
plish. Positively, by painting her in 
this medium of delicate dialectic, of 
swift speech, and of the music and 
colour of words, he puts the skill of the 
boy actor at a premium. And, in 
consequence, the charms of the actress 
of to-day are superfluous, nor has 
room been left for their exercise. The 
‘serpent of old Nile’, realistic in the 
flesh, will but obscure Shakespeare’s 
Cleopatra. To tell a woman to begin 
her study of how to play a woman’s 
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part by imagining herself a boy may 
seem absurd; but this is the right 
approach nevertheless.” 

The other editor, Mr. G. B. 
Harrison, can also supply us with a 
most satisfying moog, his series of 
Elizabethan Journals, to supplement ‘The 
National Background.’ A third essay 
which awakens my peculiar thirst 
‘The Social Background’ with an 
entertaining discussion of the status of 
Shakespeare’s characters —- Maria, by 
the way, I know well and she is cer- 
tainly a lady, but I don’t yet feel sure 
of Emilia—and the warning that 
‘Shakespeare is not a document: he 
is a dramatist’. John Shakespeare 
might have passed his servants over 
their preparations for a wedding, but 
the Elizabethan nobleman, old Capu- 
let’s peer, would never have been seen 
in the kitchen, and it would have 
been utterly impossible for Macbeth 
to obey his lady and find his own 
night-gown. 

The essays in Shakespearean criti- 
cism (though this applies less to Mr. 
Eliot than to the others) necessarily 
tend through limitation of space to 
become in parts little more than cata- 
logues, and sometimes inadequate cata- 
logues at that. Mr. Child, for instance, 
quotes Hazlitt’s and Lewes’ strictures 
on Kean’s acting and ignores the 
praise which his ghost must wear for- 
ever as an order — ‘The sensual life 
of verse springs warm from the lips 
of Kean, and to one learned in 
Shakespearian hieroglyphics — learned 
in the spiritual portion of those lines 
to which Kean adds a sensual grandeur 


— his tongue must seem to have robbed 
the Hybla bees and left them honey- 
less! There is an indescribable gusto in 
his voice, by which we fee] that the 
utterer is thinking of the past and 
future while speaking of the instant. 
When he says in Othello ‘Put up your 
bright swords, for the dew will rust 
them,’ we feel that his throat had 
commanded where swords were as 
thick as reeds. From eternal risk, he 
speaks as though his body were un- 
assailable. In Richard, ‘Be stirring 
with the lark to-morrow, gentle Nor- 
folk! comes from him, as through the 
morning atmosphere, towards which 
he yearns. Other actors are continually 
thinking of their sum-total effect 
throughout a play. Kean delivers 
himself up to the instant feeling, with- 
out a shadow of a thought about 
anything else.’ 

The hope of the editors ‘that the 
book may make a wider appeal than 
to the specialist student’ deserves to 
be realized. But I must confess that 
Mr. Isaacs’ suggestion that England, 
America and Germany should allocate 
and apportion their tasks, that the 
universities should weigh in with or- 
ganized seminars, that someone should 
give us a volume of translations 
from the Latin drama, and that some- 
body else should throw off a full study 
of Shakespeare’s ‘powers and paths 
of creation’ leaves me gasping, or 
do I mean gaping? After all the 
best way to keep Shakespeare with 
us is to know his works, not to bury 
him alive in a voluminous shroud of 
revaluations, 
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If Shakespeare is to go on living 
in the world of to-day children must 
act him and read him aloud almost 
from the cradle. 

‘Thy mistress, Pisanio, hath played 
the strumpet in my bed; the testimonies 
whereof lie bleeding in me.’ — Do not 
boggle over such innocent emenda- 
tions: no other intimacy can take the 
place of this. Then, later, should come 
Mr. Granville-Barker with his Prefaces, 
and lastly, when they have realized 
fully that Shakespeare ‘not only wrote 
but thought and felt dramatically’ 
they may sit down to a solitary fireside 
Shakespeare with Mr. Logan Pearsall 
Smith as the friend of Shakespearean 
maturity. 


JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE 
NIGHT 


JOURNEY TO THE END OF THE NIGHT. By 
LOUIS-FERDINAND CELINE. ‘Trans- 
lated by JOHN MARKS. CHATTO & 
winpbus. 8s. 6d. 


WuaT a marvellous work is man, and 
so forth! Well, it seems that poor 
Shakespeare was wrong, and that all 
the tragedians from Aeschylus onwards 
were wrong. Ferdinand Bardamu, the 
hero of Céline’s Voyage au bout de la 
Nuit, says so at considerable length 
in the vigorously coarse language of the 
Paris streets. As he remarks at intervals 
in recounting his life as a soldier in 
the war, as an emigrant to Africa and 
as a doctor in a tenement quarter of 


Paris, life is a dunghill, in which human 
beings crawl about, abysmally bored, 
seeking nothing but how to kill one 
another piecemeal. One could make a 
pretty anthology of his variations on 
this theme, but the following are fair 
samples: 


Living, just by itself—what a 
dirge that is! Life is a class-room 
and Boredom’s the beak, there all 
the time to spy on you; whatever 
happens you’ve got to look as if 
you were awfully busy all the time 
doing something that’s terribly 
exciting — or he’ll come along and 
nibble your brain. A day that is 
nothing but a mere round of 
twenty-four hours isn’t to be borne. 
It has to be one long almost un- 
bearable thrill, a twenty-four-hour 
copulation, willy-nilly. 

On nexplique rien. Le monde ne sait 
que vous tuer comme un dormeur quand 
il se retourne le monde, sur vous, 
comme un dormeur tue ses puces. 

In the cold of Europe, under 
prudish Northern fogs, except when 
slaughter is afoot you only glimpse 
the crawling cruelty of your fellow 
men. But their rottenness rises to 
the surface as soon as they are 
tickled by the hideous fevers of the 
tropics. It’s then that the wild 
unbuttoning process begins, and 
degradation triumphs, taking hold 
of us entirely. A biological con- 
fession of weakness. As soon as 
work and the cold restrain us no 
longer, as soon as their strangle- 
hold is loosened, you catch sight in 
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the white race of what you see on 
a pretty beach when the tide goes 
out: reality, heavy-smelling pools 
of slime, the crabs, the carcases, 
and scum. 


“Mares lourdement puantes, les crabes, 
la charogne et I’étron’: One might liken 
the whole book to the ballad of an 
Ancient Scavenger who stoppeth one of 
three to tell his tale of squalor, horror 
and degradation without relief and 
without an end. It is a nightmare, 
brilliantly told; but the conviction that 
it is a nightmare comes from the reader. 
The author makes no suggestion of 
fantasy. He presents it without com- 
ment as the reflection of life in the 
mind of an intelligent but abulic 
Frenchman, lecherous, cynical, without 
energy or purpose and without either 
the means or power to gratify his 
sensual desires. It is pessimism un- 
relieved. The book does not suggest 
that there are shadows, but that there 
is no light; not that the soul of man has 
infinite potentialities of evil, as well as 
of good, but that there is no soul; not 
that the instincts overcome the reason, 
but that there is no reason. ‘Wahn, 
Wahn, iiberall Wahn!’ sings Hans Sachs. 
‘Muck, muck, everywhere muck,’ says 
Bardamu. There is no redemption, 
no Prometheus to be unbound, no 
tragedy; but only perpetual damnation 
for humanity, more wretched even 
than the vermin because tortured with 
unappeasable desires. It is, then, 
obvious, that on any positive view of 
morality transcendent, immanent, 
commonsense, utilitarian or aesthetic, 


the view of humanity expressed in this 
book is immoral. It is a sinister work, 
because it is brilliantly narrated. 
Mephistopheles could do no better. 
This having been said, one can 
discuss it in a clear light. It is better to 
read the book in French, for although 
Mr. Marks has set about an immensely 
difficult job with great spirit and no 
little care, he has not the copious and 
picturesque vocabulary that would 
have been necessary to give an ade- 
quate idea of M. Céline’s langue verte, 
with its syntactical inversions and its 
richness of invention. Mr. Marks’ 
phraseology is not a language of the 
people but the semi-Americanized 
jargon of the bar and the night-club, 
with no caricaturing power and wilting 
before the extreme words which, no 
doubt perforce, are all glossed over. An 
Urquhart or Motteux of to-day alone 
could translate this book well; and 
even then, so enfeebled has our urban 
langue verte become, nobody would 
understand it. However, it was a 
clever device of M. Céline to choose this 
loose, rapid jargon, in which dullness 
and pompous abstraction would be 
impossible. Yet the captivating vivacity 
of the language is only a part of the 
supreme merit of the book, which the 
Italians would call efficacia, an enormous 
effectiveness. Every scene conveys the 
exact impression of ironic disgust that 
was intended, whether it be a sceptical, 
frightened orderly watching his fire- 
eating colonel blown up by a shell, a 
Zeppelin alarm in Paris, a colonial port 
in sweltering Africa, a street lavatory in 
New York, a death from haemorrhage 
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in a Paris tenement, or a troupe of 
English girls waggling their haunches 
‘avec cette énergie de race un peu ennuyeuse, 
cette continuité intransigeante qu’ont les 
bdteaux en route, les étraves, dans leur 
labeur infiniti au long des Océans’. More- 
over, there are passages, punctuating 
these scenes from low life, where the 
author’s emotions swell up into a 
macabre lyricism of extraordinary sweep 
and power. The most remarkable 
of these, perhaps, is the magnificent 
passage beginning (p. 383 of the English 
and p. 446 of the French editions) with 
the misery expressed by the English 
dancers in their ‘blues’ and culminating 
in Bardamu’s vision of the dead rising 
among the clouds of night above the 
Galeries Dufayel and fading away at 
dawn towards the fogs of England and 
Britannia vainly trying to boil a kettle 
for tea. {t would be interesting to 
contrast tis book with M. Romains’ 
still more voluminous Hommes de Bonne 
Volonté, especially as regards the light 
they throw upon the French view of 
life to-day. It would also be interesting 
to analyse the difference between the 
ineffective Bardamu and Robinson, 
the more determined criminal who 
crosses his path at intervals. Robinson, 
in the dramatic final scene, is shot by 
his sweetheart because, like Alberich, 
he curses love: and Bardamu measures 
his own failure by reflecting that he 
himself has never had a single idea 
stronger than death. The unspeakable 
Robinson dying like a hero for truth, 
or rather for an absolute negation — 
that is the climax and the clue to 
whole purpose of this novel. 


GETTING TOGETHER 


MANIFESTO: Being the Book of the 
Federation of Progressive Societies 
and Individuals. Edited by c. £. M. 
joaD, with an Introduction by 
H. G. WELLS. Allen & Unwin. 
7s. 6d. 


DETERMINATIONS. Edited, with an In- 
troduction, by F. R. LEAvIs. Chatto 
& Windus. 7s. 6d. 


Mr. WELLs feels: “There is a great and 
growing stir in the minds of men to 
fight the sombre destiny that hangs 
over humanity.’ Mr. Joad believes: 
‘The innumerable currents of advanced 
opinion in the post-war world have 
tended of recent years to flow together 
into a more or less homogeneous stream. 
There is, in fact, acertain crystallization 
of progressive thought.’ The F.P.S.I. 
was formed in 1932. And this book 
results from the fact that ‘a number of 
those who were considered to possess 
special knowledge of, or familiarity 
with, the various subjects enumerated 
in the F.P.S.I. Basis were invited to 
contribute . . . to a Federation Mani- 
festo, each taking as the text of his 
contribution the relevant passage from 
the Basis’. One conscientious worker 
in the Socialist League has described 
it as ‘a plea for collective futility’. 
An impartial critic must reject such 
sweeping denunciations. But the phrase 
is not merely felicitous. And certainly, 
since the F.P.S.I. professes a fairly 
immoderate hue of Socialism, a social- 
ist critique of its aims and methods is 
the most pertinent. 
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The first criticism then is that the 
F.P.S.I., while professing the politics 
of the Massenmensch, refuses to be, 
or to work within, a mass movement. 
A variety of eminent persons is dis- 
played here, writing very competently 
on Economics, Peace, Education, Psy- 
chology and other decidedly public 
matters; yet it is all a configuration of 
intellectuals, acknowledging mass 
necessity, urging mass ideology, but 
performing highly individual pieces of 
cerebration without reference to tac- 
tical needs as understood (if under- 
stood) by what mass party there is in 
this country — the Labour Movement, 
presumably. Something of a sham here 
or at least self-deception: in Eleusis 
there was good excuse for two grades 
of Mysteria, but there can be none 
where mass interests are explicitly 
placed first. 

The tactics of the F.P.S.1., in fact, 
are those of organized evasion. It is 
an insulated minority, pursuing its 
research and propaganda exclusively 
as such and coming to no terms with 
other organizations designed to prose- 
cute the same declared ends. And this 
unacknowledged esotericism it shares, 
be it noted, with the Communist 
Party, which also it rejects. In other 
matters, however, its model is rather 
those organizations revolving about an 
economic theory, of which Douglas 
Social Theory is the chief and most in- 
telligent. This is not an irrelevant aside 
on matters out of hand: Social Credit 
represents a consistent attitude based 
on such belief, but it is not possible for 
Marxian socialists — of which the 


RR 


F.P.S.I. supposes itself chiefly com- 
posed — to believe that any theoretical 
scheme, however comprehensive, can 
be imposed from above. The trouble 
with this book, in fact, from its own 
declared standpoint, is that it is 
altogether too rational to be useful. 

And Mr. Joad is dimly aware of 
it: “In this reliance which it places on 
human reason the attitude of the 
F.P.S.I. is unfashionably old-fashioned. 
It is even Victorian’: but hopes to 
clear himself of the reproach by a 
delicate sarcasm. As a fact, most of 
the attitudes cultivated and the beliefs 
urged in this book are relics of 
nineteenth-century rationalism, and 
the general theory is Benthamite: 
which does not accord too well with 
Mr. Joad’s late conversion to forms 
of Oriental Mysticism. 

And the subsidiary contributors? 
A lot of quiet fun might be had with 
some of them. But, quite simply, they 
exemplify the above general statement 
in matters of detail: one knows before- 
hand what each will say, and the 
anticipation is monotonously right. 
Prof. Fliigel expounds, but with a dash 
of Adler, the Psychology at present 
taught in training colleges and links 
on thus with the Education thesis of 
Mr. Olaf Stapledon, who would like 
to see all our children extensively 
expressing themselves in arts and crafts. 
Mr. Archibald Robertson writes on 
The Church in a manner reminiscent 
of Gladstone and the Gadarene swine, 
and Miss Janet Chance, quietly earnest 
about contraceptives and abortion, 
speaks with considerable passion about 
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the divorce laws, and offers us such an 
intensely healthy kind of Sex that we 
hardly restrain ourself from banging 
our spoon and shouting for more and 
more dark gods. 


Mr. Joad’s anthology is scarcely 
concerned with literature at all. Dr. 
Leavis’s, culled from Scrutiny, which 
he edits, is almost nothing but. Apart, 
however, from the fact that Scrutiny 
has an educational policy (criticized in 
the May issue of this paper) and a 
declared sociological function, there is 
considerable basic similarity between 
Discriminations and Manifesto. Both pre- 
sent groups of thoughtful and highly 
sophisticated people, assuring them- 
selves of social effectiveness and can- 
vassing heavily the urgent, the desper- 
ate need for more people to stand where 
they stand and practise the same kinds 
of cerebral activity: something apo- 
calyptal, yet of a tranquil dignity. 

And both are aristocracies, yet 
vaguely concerned with mass salvation: 
both occupy equivocal positions. Dr. 
Leavis having proved conclusively, on 
more than one occasion, that there is 
no public intelligence, he and _ his 
friends accordingly are spared the 
necessity of catering for it. Lulling 
their consciences thus, and their refined 
sensibilities, they are able to cultivate 
without scruple the attitudes (and 
practise without restraint the activities) 
which they personally find most agree- 
able and, at the same time, while 
enjoying the prestige of despising it, to 
believe that they are as functionally 
effective in society as persons of in- 


telligence and taste can at present be. 
Those, the Progressives, get together, 
according to the ideal of Progress, to 
save Civilization — Oxford groups of 
the higher political life. Oxford groups 
of the intellectual life, storm troops of 
Discrimination — these, the Scrutini- 
zers, get together to save Culture. As 
both march past, we should like to 
raise a cheer, but we are prevented: 
each has made a corner in both bene- 
volence and intelligent enthusiasm. 
These reservations being made, 
however, an implied lack of respon- 
sibility being acknowledged, and the 
almost hysterical avoidance of any 
display of the sentiments being accepted 
as a virtue — Determinations must be 
called a book worth reading. Scrutiny 
itself has a significant contemporary 
function, if only as a stalking-horse, an 
instance offered to the purposes of 
existing casuistries: it offers material 
alike for Marxian and Aquinist, yet is 
at its most discerning as a critic of 
either. And these essays are good 
scrutiny, or most of them are. If 
nothing more, they are an excellent 
corrective to the sheer ineptitude of 
current literary academics, the kind 
to which they most clearly belong. 
Mr. James Smith, for instance, on 
the Metaphysicals is vastly better than 
a professional exegesis of Johnson’s 
well-meaning essay, though he can 
point out with complete solemnity that 
‘a bed has many and varied associa- 
tions’. Modern psychology has greatly 
extended the scope of literary criticism, 
and Mr. Smith is not the only con- 
tributor to make a fairly adequate use 
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of this added subtlety, without direct 
recourse to its terms. Mr. D. W. 
Harding’s Note on Nostalgia would 
have been impossible without those 
terms, and his evaluation of I. A. 
Richards displays at least as much 
familiarity as his indefatigable subject 
with psychological principles. Dr. 
Leavis himself on Swift and Mr. 
L. C. Knights on Comedy cover similar 
ground with much and equal distinc- 
tion and are both convinced that 
‘Comedy is essentially a serious acti- 
vity’, while Dr. Leavis brings Mr. 
Aldous Huxley’s analysis to a logical 
extreme by shewing us a Swift hopelessly 
emotional: “He certainly does not 
impress us as a mind in possession of 
its experience. We shall not find Swift 
remarkable for intelligence if we think 
of Blake.’ 

The best piece of work in the book 
is undoubtedly Mr. William Empson’s 
short note on Marvell’s Garden. 
But Mr. Empson’s mind is different 
from that of the other scrutinizers: he 
works at greater heat, we feel, and, 
for all his seeming pedantries, is less 
of the academician. He takes that 
rare poem-and toys with it for ten 
pages, and at the end all its facets have 
a harder, clearer shine: an act which 
strikes us as the best kind of critical 
act. Mr. John Speirs is good on Burns 
as the constructor of an insulated and 
highly sophisticated world of comedy. 
Mr. W. A. Edwards writes on Webster 
in the best Eliot manner. And Mr. 
Denys Thompson, not forgetting that 
his special vocation is for pedagogics, 
brings much deeply felt severity to a 


decarbonization of Lamb, which, if a 
trifle unkind, is grateful enough after 
the indiscriminate enthusiasms of Mr. 
E. V. Lucas. 


THE RISE AND FULFILMENT 
OF BRITISH RULE IN INDIA 


THE RISE AND FULFILMENT OF BRITISH 
RULE IN INDIA. EDWARD THOMP- 
SON and G. T. GARRATT. MAC- 
MILLAN. 21S. 


To state that this will become a classic 
of Indian history would underestimate 
its importance and possibly discourage 
many from reading it. For classics are 
too often books which we mean to 
read one day, whereas this is a book to 
be read now, and read as much for 
enjoyment as for instruction. Indian 
history in the round has repelled many, 
partly because of the strangeness of 
names and partly because it generally 
lacks unity. For instance British India 
grew in at least three almost inde- 
pendent settlements. Again, while in 
the earlier phases of British India there 
is adventure and glory in plenty, even 
though a suspicion soon grows that it 
was all very like Chinese anarchy of our 
own time, in its later phases its history 
tends to become a catalogue of battles, 
annexations and  governor-general- 
ships, in which an episode like the 
Mutiny is a welcome interlude. Add 
to such disadvantages the fact that, 
since the days of the Nabobs, Anglo- 
Indians have been notorious bores, and 
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you have some justification for the 
unhopeful comment of the Duke of 
Wellington with which our authors 
preface their task: ‘The real truth is 
that the public mind cannot be brought 
to attend to an Indian subject’. The 
more credit, then, to them that they 
have succeeded in making their history 
as good reading as biography at its 
best. No doubt the frequent and 
judicious use made of contemporary 
letters and memoirs has gone a long 
way towards heightening the colour, 
but it also seems to recapture some- 
thing of the atmosphere in which our 
rude forefathers worked out East. 
That is an essential preliminary to a 
proper understanding of the conquest. 
For it is idle to judge the soldiers and 
merchants of those days either by 
standards of to-day, or even by those of 
contemporary England. Indian writers, 
Bengali in particular, persist in writing 
of Mogul India as if it had been under 
the dispensation of the League of 
Nations in its prime. A further advan- 
tage of the contemporary document is 
that history thereby regains its humour. 
Readers must judge for themselves; but 
neither the unconscious irony of quota- 
tions or the shrewd asides of the authors 
impair the solidity of construction 
which marks the work as a whole. It is 
a pity that contemporary pictures and 
prints are not also drawn on. 

The feature which differentiates 
this history from its predecessors, and 
must affect every serious writer who 
follows, is the attitude adopted by the 
authors towards India. It is not merely 
that they are sympathetic, nor even 


that they endeavour to be impartial — 
in the literal sense, an impossibility — 
the essential difference between this 
and every previous history is that the 
authors have in view from the com- 
mencement the ultimate development 
of India itself, not Great Britain made 
greater by her Indian dominions, nor 
even Anglo-India at all. Such an 
attitude might seem to be an inevitable 
prelude to any study of the subject, 
but those who have read the many 
histories which exist, let alone the 
biographies and memoirs, will realize 
that it is just in this standard of values 
that our historians have failed us, and 
thereby led us to misunderstand con- 
temporary Indian politics. 

The title, ‘Rise and Fulfilment’, 
gives a warning of this change of 
viewpoint, but as we pass from one 
phase to another, then we find that 
we must inevitably form quite other 
judgments on the annexationist Vice- 
roys, on frontier wars, on the Mutiny 
itself and on the heyday of patriotism — 
Anglo-India’s golden age — than those 
we passed unconsciously at school. 
The Mutiny is described with fairness 
to both sides and, though Mr. Thomp- 
son’s monograph will already have 
prepared the ground, the hysterical 
brutality of the repression will probably 
shock most English readers. We are 
entitled to be proud of our record in 
India, but the Mutiny should humble 
our pride if ever it grows excessive. It 
is idle to gloss it over, for from it sprang 
race consciousnesses and hatreds which 
in due course begat the nationalist 
movement. The rise of Congress, so 
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small a cloud that Viceroys as late as 
Curzon scoffed at its impotent rhetoric, 
becomes in the latter half of the history 
the dominant, ever-recurring theme, 
until the wrangles of departments, 
punitive Missions and the pomp of 
Durbars sink into insignificance beside 
the not very bold schemings of obscure 
teachers and lawyers. The tale ends at 
1934, in one of the periodic lulls, in an 
interlude of White Papers and 
Memoranda. What the immediate 
future holds the authors are not called 
on to prophesy — though the federal 
experiment is clearly the only one in 
which they see hope of peaceful 
development. The British rule in 
India is not yet fulfilled. Perhaps 
retribution is yet to come. 


BROKEN RECORD 


BROKEN RECORD: REMINISCENCES. By 
ROY CAMPBELL. Boriswood. 7s. 6d. 


‘In the arena at Istres when I was 
tossed for the first time I saw the whole 
audience hanging upside down, the sky 
underneath, and two aeroplanes be- 
tween my feet.’ The repeated impact 
of such experiences as this could hardly 
fail to furnish a person of Mr. Camp- 
bell’s susceptibilities with a curious and 
unusual view of his contemporaries. 
‘I am presenting an outsider’s point of 
view: you may take it as that of a pre- 
victorian man, or of a pagan who never 
was put through any mill except that 
of the pre-industrial European culture, 
of an equestrian, slightly feudal type, a 


sort of inhabitant of the moon... .’ 
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In fact Mr. Campbell is, in the 
double sense, what Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis has recently described as an 
Oxtsider. (Technically: ‘what seems to 
have annoyed the critics is that I am 
objective instead of being only sub- 
jective.’) As might be expected, Mr. 
Wyndham Lewis figures very promi- 
nently in these pages: ‘I am only a 
banderillero in the cuadrilla of that 
great matador.’ The views of these two 
great ‘Outsiders’ would be of as little 
interest to the pink-liberal world ‘out- 
side’ them, as it is to them, if it were 
not for the fact that each is, in his way 
and degree, a very considerable (anti- 
artistic) artist, and an equally con- 
siderable (anti-individualistic) —in- 
dividual. And in this time-space of 
fashionable ‘impersonality’, the passions 
(hatreds and enthusiasms) of a genuine 
individual take on the rarity and value 
that the humble austerity of a Christ 
or Confucius might possess in the mili- 
tantly anarchistic milieus of the Chaco, 
Chicago or China to-day. So this book, 
which seems to be merely 200 pages of 
gay gossip for a wet afternoon, and 
frankly described by its author as ‘the 
record of an entirely selfish career, 
spent mostly in the sun, in dreaming, 
and in fanfaronnading,’ is not only a 
significant ‘document’ but a_ pre- 
eminently salutary offensive. It is also 
unmistakably the prose of a poet, as 
opposed to the poetrescence of a 
common dreamer. There is nothing 
dark or mysterious about the Africa 
that Mr. Campbell so brilliantly des- 
cribes here. Forthright, single-minded 
and uneven, like all interesting poets, 


Campbell is, as Lewis is, a true ‘Son 
of the Sun’ —he has, as he boasts, 
‘added a few solar colours to contem- 
porary verse’; and they certainly make 
many of our spectacular new versifiers 
look as pallid and precocious as sixth- 
form swots. Those who know that 
overlooked book Snooty Baronet will 
remember Bob McPhail, who could 
rig out ‘grand swaggering stanzas, 
stuffed with barbarous imagery .. . 
knock-out couplets, packed with gun- 
cotton and poisoned epithets’ because 
he had ‘the repertory of the elements, 
gestures of violence, at his fingertips’. 
This book shows why: Mr. Campbell 
has the hunter’s eye, which gives him 
that observation, of an almost psychic 
intensity, that must precede any 
natural, unforced command of objec- 
tive draughtsmanship or writing; Poet, 
Individual and Equestrian as Mr. 
Campbell unquestionably is, can he be 
called caballero? It is only necessary to 
invoke the figure of R. B. Cunninghame 
Graham to realize how much Campbell 
is, at bottom, a barbarian. There 
is still a good deal of the raw Colonial 
about him —he makes of his provinci- 
ality a proud virtue, loves a good ‘rag’, 
lives perhaps too much in the hot thick 
of Action, the perennially impenitent 
‘hearty’. (He has numbered among 
his métiers not only bullfighting and 
horsebreaking, but eel-loading and 
dogstealing. Then he rides gliders, 
which must help him to see how puny 
and far beneath him the world is.) 
One would expect the excesses of 
such a life to issue somewhere in his 
work in a romantic discharge: it may 
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be detected in an occasional tone of 
voice that Campbell adopts. At certain 
moments of passion his utterance ex- 
hibits a quality which he himself would 
be among the first to condemn in 
-others (especially if women) as ‘hyster- 
ical’; though here it is the opinions 
expressed, and not their ‘hysterical’ 
expression, that is guaranteed to enrage 
the average ‘intellectual’ reader. 

Mr. Campbell’s dislikes are com- 
prehensive, beginning with Progress, 
Liberty and Rights, embracing on the 
way all machinery, dogs and Jews in 
general, and finishing more specifically 
with such various phenomena as Charlie 
Chaplin and Lord Russell. Ninety per 
cent of these distastes are shared by, 
if not derived from, Mr. Lewis. But 
Mr. Campbell’s views on (e.g.) Com- 


munism would carry more weight if he 
showed some evidence of understanding 
Marx as well as Mr. Lewis. (The 
orthodox Marxist knows exactly how 
to ‘place’ Mr. Campbell, of course; yet 
both Mr. Campbell and Mr. Lewis see 
deeper than the Marxist is permitted 
by his vows to look, and what they see 
is of some importance.) The book is 
half manifesto, half reminiscence, both 
halves having been ‘worked up’ a 
bit, for effect. On the whole, the 
autobiographical parts are the more 
interesting —the rest being just pills 
for a sick intelligentsia. It is full of 
good yarns, some tall, but no taller 
than you might expect from a tall and 
‘vertical’ poet, who makes an enemy 
of the whole horizontal world. 
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SECRETS OF NATURE 


SECRETS OF NATURE. By MARY FIELD 
and PERCY sMITH. Faber & Faber. 
12s. 6d. 


THE cinema is the instigator of visual 
magic. The black magic of the sur- 
réaliste film is opposed by the white 
magic of those ‘documentaries’ that 
faithfully present the actual appear- 
ance of things and happenings, un- 
tampered with by any plot or pre- 
conceived extraneous purpose. The 
authors of Secrets of Nature have for 
many years been directing those 
fascinating films which bear that title. 
Under their guidance the camera has 
tecorded, often for the first time, the 
growth of crystals, mould, moss, fungus, 
plants, seeds and the eggs of insects. 
Among the miraculous births of this 
century has been the birth of a third 
eye which can see not only at an 
infinitely less distance than the natural 
eye, as the microscope can, but at an 
infinitely less or greater speed. And 
when the vision of this third eye is 
reproduced for us upon the screen we 
are gratefully astonished, and even, at 
times, incredulous. These films have 
made ‘stars’ of the most unlikely 
subjects. The more pleasant and 
homely creatures, bears, penguins, 
monkeys and other entertaining in- 
habitants of the Zoo, are not nearly so 
interesting on the screen as those who 
are less conspicuous, and often not so 
well-behaved, such as the wicked 
cuckoo, the much-maligned toad, the 
gnat, the wood-wasp, the macabre 
spider and the praying mantis. The 


camera has recorded and revealed the 
underlying rhythms and designs of life. 
Those violent passions that excited us 
in Rémy de Gourmont’s Natural Philo- 
sophy of Love have been made visible. 
We have seen, too, how jelly-mould 
spreads in a scalloped unguent-wave, 
bursts, becomes starred, sends up 
tentacles and leaps forward; how 
bracken fronds curl upwards like the 
patterns of iron-work gates; how 
closely the heads of meagre tansy- 
flowers resemble the richly decorated 
wallpapers of the Empire period; and 
how the cheese-mite leaves its egg, 
becomes a four-legged nymph, develops 
sex, and finally reproduces itself in 
order to begin all over again. The 
‘Secrets of Nature’ films are new, more 
vivid and more intimate records of the 
eternal circle in all its aspects. The 
book tells how they are made, and 
contains ninety magnificent photo- 
graphs. 


POUND STERLING 


A B C OF READING. By EZRA POUND. 
Routledge. 4s. 6d. 


“THE present book is intended to meet 
the need for fuller and simpler explana- 
tion of the method outlined in “‘How to 
Read”. . . The author hopes. . . to 
produce a text book that can also be 
read ‘for pleasure as well as for profit’ 
by those no longer in school; by those 
who have not been to school; or by 
those who in their college days suffered 
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those things which most of my gener- 
ation suffered.’ When made by acade- 
mic authority, dogmatic statements are 
cramping. They do not elucidate; they 
constipate, even if true. There is more 
truth in an artist’s falsehoods than in 
tomes of pedagogic truisms; and even 
more mental stimulus. 

Ezra Pound is not a professor but a 
performer, a poet writing of what he 
knows from within. His opinions are 
more absolute and more tentative than 
academic judgments, just because 
they are opinions which he does not 
want to foist on other people. His rule 
of reading is simple: read, see the words, 
sentences, and shape of a poem, hear 
its music, avoid preconceptions, read 
the lines before you read between 
them. More authors have been cen- 
sured for not doing what they have not 
tried to do, than for doing badly what 
they have done. This, as Mr. Pound, 
states, is so easy to state that few recog- 
nize how difficult it is to perform. More 
prefer the ease of what is superficially 
more difficult. 

A BC of Reading also propounds a 
course of reading, poems and prose, by 
which the rest of literature may be 
judged. The basis of this selection is 
personal. ‘I am, after all these years, 
making a list of books that I still reread; 
that I keep on my desk and look into 
now and again.’ Two rules are given 
for judging poetry. ‘Great literature is 
simply language charged with meaning 
to the utmost possible degree.’ And 
singability! These two are not recon- 
ciled. No one could call Donne’s 
Extaste ‘singable’. 


Mr. Pound’s list is interesting, but 
it cannot be used as the basis for a 
beginner’s reading. It embraces Chin- 
ese, Greek, Latin, French and Anglo- 
Saxon, as well as English. He himself, 
‘a specialist getting on towards his 
fiftieth year’, has compiled this list 
over a long period. The effect of 
administering it in youth would be 
entirely different. He himself says 
it is impossible to understand what one 
has not experienced in part; to expect 
such understanding in school boys 
and undergraduates, at any rate in 
this country, where emotional maturity 
comes late, would be unreasonable, 
even apart from the linguistic difficul- 
ties. For Mr. Pound to say that the 
poetry of the classics is intelligible in 
translation is untrue. He admits that 
there are no adequate translations of 
the Greek. But ‘you can get Ovid or 
rather Ovid’s stories in Golding’s Meta- 
morphoses’, and ‘those who don’t 
read Latin can get their Virgil in olde 
Scots.’ Whether translating is to con- 
vey fact or feeling from one tongue 
to another, Golding was a bad trans- 
lator. Ovid’s stories were not his own, 
and his attitude to verse was not 
Golding’s. Again, Gavin Douglas’s 
Aeneid, has no resemblance to Virgil. 
Whatever its merits, they are not those 
of the original. Mr. Pound would have 
been better advised to abandon the 
pretence of writing a text book and 
avow that he was writing of the books 
he likes best. 

His underlying thesis is that the 
insularity of English literature is bad. 
Chaucer’s continentalism, his feeling of 
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England as part of Europe and his 
familiarity with Italian, classical and 
Provencal writers appeals more to Mr. 
Pound than the breadth of human 
sympathy of which this was the intellec- 
tual equivalent. As who should pit 
Tolstoy against Dostoievski, he be- 
labours Shakespeare’s insight with 
Chaucer’s visual sense, and attacks the 
drama because in drama, acting, not 
poetry, satisfies the eye and words are 
left to portray thought and emotion. 
This virtue of the play he considers vice; 
yet he sees no weakness in a song’s 
dependence upon music. 

Though A B C of Reading is 
directed now to the intending reader, 
now to prospective writers, now to the 
world at large, though simple words are 
printed in huge capitals to make mean- 
ing clear, and words like ‘katachrestical’ 
intrude to obscure it, though French 
quotations are translated, but Italian 
ones are not, and though the promin- 
ence given to Douglas, Golding and 
Boyd is due more to their being 
popularly unknown than to their out- 
standing merit, much in this book is 
penetratingly true and needed to be 
written: one feels the author wrote it 
‘for pleasure, as well as for profit’. 


Exhibit: primer for Dr. Leavis. 
‘Gloom and solemnity are entirely out 
of place in even the most rigorous study 
of an art originally intended to make 
glad the heart of man.’ 


Exhibit: for pedants. ‘A classic is 
classic not because it conforms to 
certain structural rules or fits certain 


definitions (of which its author had 
quite probably never heard). It is 
classic because of a certain eternal and 
structural freshness.’ 


These exhibits are both from the 
first page. There are 197 pages. 
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AT THE SIGN OF THE THISTLE. By HUGH 
MACDIARMID. Stanley Nott. 53s. 


‘HucH Macpiarmip’ is a baffling mix- 
ture. But it is not difficult to extract 
from these essays a few principles for 
which Hugh Macdiarmid stands. The 
first essay, on ‘English Ascendancy in 
British Literature’, presents his favourite 
thesis. The Scottish people have been 
forced to appreciate and to practise 
modes of expression essentially foreign 
to their native genius; and we must 
remedy this deplorable state of affairs. 
This is the cardinal point in Hugh 
Macdiarmid’s programme. In “The 
Purpose of the Free Man’ he gives his 
second point,which is concerned largely 
with the high spiritual as well as 
material value of the nationalist ideal 
and with the nature of individualism. 
In ‘Problems of Poetry To-day’ he 
presents his case for the ‘cerebration’ 
of poetry, a process to be applied to the 
language as well as to the thought of 
the poet. In “The Case for Synthetic 
Scots’ he defends his own practice in 
this connection by a series of question- 
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able a priori assertions combined with a 
number of remotely relevant allusions. 
And in ‘The Scottish Nationalist Move- 
ment’ he attacks the popular concep- 
tion of Scots Nationalism, and makes 
some general, and again not appreci- 
ably relevant, remarks regarding the 
superiority of intelligent minorities, 
and (nevertheless) the readiness of the 
people to appreciate the right stuff if 
only it is given to them. There is also 
much general abuse of cultural 
‘middlemen’ who spoil everything by 
talking down to the people, and 
endeavouring to explain things which 
should never be explained. 

In his fierce indictments of the Eng- 
lish tradition in Scottish life and letters, 
Hugh Macdiarmid is led to embrace 
a fallacy to which he clings with wilful 
tenacity. He believes that the Celtic 
and Lowland Scots traditions in Scot- 
land are really one tradition, and 
can be combined to combat the evil 
English influence. The plain fact is, 
however, that the Lowland Scots 
tradition, however unique and self- 
sufficient it may have been at one 
period, is a branch of the wider 
English tradition, and has no more 
natural affinity with the Celtic tradi- 
tion than any other branch. Consider 
the development of Lowland Scots 
language and literature. Middle Scots, 
the earliest defined stage in the develop- 
ment of the Scottish literary language, 
began as a dialect identical with the 
Northumbrian dialect in England, 
being actually referred to by early 
Lowland Scots writers as ‘Inglis’, the 
name ‘Scots’ being used to denote the 


foreign speech of their foreign Gaelic 
neighbours. The division between 
Lowland and Gaelic Scot in speech, 
outlook, and general tradition, con- 
tinued right through Scottish history. 
It was accentuated, not lessened, by 
the Wars of Independence, and by the 
later attempts of the Stuart kings to 
bring the Highlands and Islands into 
complete subjection. Again, to take 
purely literary examples, the inspira- 
tion of both Henryson and Dunbar as 
well as of the later ‘Scottish Chau- 
cerians’ was English and French en- 
tirely, with no trace of Gaelic influence. 
The last verse of Dunbar’s ‘Dance of 
the Sevin Deidly Synnis’ shows what 
his attitude to the Highlander was. 

In his constant association of 
Gaelic and Braid Scots ‘Hugh Mac- 
diarmid’ ignores facts. English ascen- 
dancy in Lowland Scots literature 
does not represent the intrusive domi- 
nation of an alien tradition. The 
fact here is simply that Scottish writers 
have often preferred to use the major 
tongue. It is unfortunate that many 
vigorous dialect words should have 
been allowed to fall completely out of 
use, as it is unfortunate that Northum- 
brian or Devonshire dialect words 
should have been lost. It is reasonable 
to bewail the increasing standardization 
of English, but ridiculous to regard 
English language and literature as 
representing a ‘foreign’ tradition in 
non-Celtic Scotland. As regards Gaelic 
Scotland, Hugh Macdiarmid’s com- 
plaint is justified. Here we have had a 
valuable and vigorous native language 
and literature completely stifled, to be 
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replaced by one alien to the spirit 
of the people. Every disinterested 
lover of literature would welcome a 
real revival of Gaelic. 

There are many valuable things 
said in these essays. But the author is 
incapable of pursuing an argument 
with straightforward logic. Over and 


over again he is violently deflected 
from his course by some irrelevant 
bias. 

His sense of proportion is often 
woefully distorted; but everything he 
writes is a challenge to reconsider 
fundamentals, and that constitutes a 
sound claim to recognition. 
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